








London Theatre Guide _... 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


performance during February 





Straight Plays 


Comedies 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. 8.0, Thurs. and Sat. 5.0 
THREE 
Emlyn Williams, Alison Leggatt, Wendy Craig 


TALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
Peggy Ashcroft, Eric Porter, Max Adrian 
ONDINE 
Leslie Caron, Richard Johnson 
Commencing 20th February 
THE DEVILS 
Dorothy Tutin, Richard Johnson. Max Adrian 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30, Thurs. 2.45 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence. Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 


TDUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
WAITING IN THE WINGS 
Closing 18th February 
Commencing 22nd February 
THE CONNECTION 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Pau! Scofield, George Rose 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
ROSS 
Michael Bryant. Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


*MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Commencing 16th February 
JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
Bernard Miles. Josephine Wilson 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
vs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Commencing 14th February 
HENRY IV PART ONE 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs, & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin. Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 
Michae! Redgrave. Catherine Lacey 


TROYVAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING OSCAR 
Michael MacLiammoir 
Commencing 23rd February 
THE CHANGELING 
Mary Ure 


ROVALTY (Hol. 8004) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MASTERPIECE 
Anton Walbrook. Margaret Johnston. Arnold Marlé 


WYNDHAM'S (Tem. 3628) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
CHIN-CHIN 
Celia Johnson, Anthony Quayle 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. $.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathieen Harrison, Cyril Smith 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs, 8.0, Thurs, 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FAIRY TALES OF NEW YORK 
Barry Foster, Robert Ayres, Susan Hampshire 


PHOENIX (Tem, 8611) 
Evs. 8.0, Weds. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE GEESE ARE GETTING FAT 
Michac! Wilding, Avice Landon, Joyce Herop 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgcraid 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
Alan Melville. Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 144% 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BARGAIN 
Alastair Sim, George Cole 


THEATRE ROYAL. Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WE'RE JUST NOT PRACTICAL 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem, 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE COMES BACK 
Cicely Courtncidge, Jack Hulbert, Robertson Hare 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Shows marked {¢ will have their first 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 
Nige! Patrick, Maxine Audiey, Charlies Heslop 





Musicals 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers. Charles Stapiey. James Hayter 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40. Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 





HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Shani Wallis, Denis Quilicy 
NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. & Sat. 4.30 & 7.45 
OLIVER! 
Ron Moody, Georgia Brown, Keith Hamshere 
PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 
TPRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Commencing 23rd February 
KING KONG 





Revues and Variety 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Mon., Tues. & Thurs. 7.45, Wed., Fri. & Sat 
6.15 & 8.50 
TOKYO 1961 
CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.40, Thurs. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE ART OF LIVING 
Hiram Sherman, Carole Shelicy, Graham Stark 
FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. and Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AND ANOTHER THING 
Anna Quayle, Bernard Cribbins, Lione! Blair 
TSAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Commencing 6th February. Nightly 6.0 & 8.30 
MAGIC LANTERN 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
YOUNG IN HEART 
The Crazy Gang 








Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 
Last weeks 
SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 








LONDON PALLADIUM 
2 wice Daily 





(Ger. 7373) 
7.30 
LESLIE A MACDONNELL presents 
NORMAN WISDOM 
as Dick Whittington in 
“ Turn Again Whittington " 
YANA - Thelma Ruby - Eddie Leslie 
Desmond Walter-Ellis and cast of over 100 








AONE LN 
PITLOCHRY I96I 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
(Directed by KENNETH iRELAND) 
llth Annual Season—APRIL 22 to SEPTEMBER 30 
Evgs. at 8.0; Mats. (W. and S$.) at 2.30 
Revivals— 
The Circle Somerset Maugham 
The Deep Blue Sea . Terence Rattigan 
Mary Rose J. M. Barrie 
The’ Slave of Truth 
Adapted os Miles Malleson from Moliere 
British opin 
15 oe of Mone 
ted by ones Forsyth from Chu-Su-Chen 
' Am Moniad 
Translated by Frederick May from G. Zorzi 
Prices: 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Booking opens March 6 at Theatre 
(Tel.: Pitlochry 233) and Agents 
“STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SIX PLAYS!” 





Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed Agency) 
ctus from: 
NEW a ADDRESS 
AVONDALE HALL 


LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. BRI: 4971/2 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 














Christmas Shows 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Mon., Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
CINDERELLA 
Jimmy Edwards, Joan Heal, Arthur Howard 
MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Daily 5.45 & 8.15 
EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES 


Closing 1ith February 


| PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


Daily 2.45 & 7.30 


TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTON 
Norman Wisdom, Yana, Desmond Walter-Ellis 


| EMPIRE POOL (Wem. 1234) 


Evs. 7.45, Wed. & Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 2.0, 5.0 & 8.0 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS ON ICE 
OLYMPIA (Ful. 3333) 


BERTRAM MILLS CIRCUS 
Closing 4th February 











AT THE MERMAID 
16th February - Ist April 


Henrik Ibsen’s 


“JOHN GABRIEL 
BORKMAN” 


Mon. and Fri. 8 p.m. 
Tues. and Thurs. 6 p.m. 
Wed. and Sat. 4.30 and 8 p.m. 


The Mermaid has its own Restaurant overlooking 
the Thames just below 
Blackfriars Bridge. 


Table Reservations CITY 2635 


| Vol. LVI 
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Stratford-in-Aldwych . . . Light- 
ing-by-Strand. The arrival of 
the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company in the West 


End brings another welcome 
addition to repertory type light- 
ing layouts. This semi-perma- 
nent lighting layout will afford 
Stratford maximum versatility 
in their long and varied London 
programme. This important 
installation included a new Remote Control board with memory 
presets, the whole of the lighting equipment and the rewiring of 
the entire theatre—all by Strand Electric. 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC G ENCINEERING CO. LTD 
29 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 





Over the Footlights 


HEAVY list of new productions is 
A scheduled for the West End during the 
next few weeks. Among those presented 
too late for review in this issue are: The 
Bargain (St. Martin’s); The Importance of 
Being Oscar (Royal Court), We're Just Not 
Practical (Theatre Royal, Stratford E.); 
Fairy Tales of New York (Comedy); Master- 
piece (Royalty); Tokyo, 1961 (Coliseum) 
and Crime on Goat Island (Pembroke, 
Croydon). 


Big event at Covent Garden on 2nd Febru- 
ary is the London premiére of Benjamin 
Britten’s opera A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and the Aldwych, already the scene of so 
much brilliance under the new régime, will 
see, on the 20th, the first performance of the 
new John Whiting play, The Devils. Based on 
Aldous Huxley’s book, The Devils of Lou- 
dun, the play is concerned with diabolism in 
a nunnery in 17th Century France. Dorothy 
Tutin, Richard Johnson, Max Adrian and 
Derek Godfrey are in the lead, and the 
director is Peter Wood, with setting by Sean 
Kenny and costumes by Desmond Heeley. 

Magic Lantern, the revolutionary show 
from Czechoslovakia, opens at the Saville 
on 6th February, and on the 14th the Old Anton Walbrook 
Vic is presenting a new production of Henry 
IV Part I (starring Robert Harris and 
Douglas Campbell). On the same evening 
Pools’ Paradise, a new farce by Philip King, 
with Pat Kirkwood, Hubert Gregg and 
Henry Kendall, will open at the Phoenix. 
The next production at the Mermaid, on 
the 16th, is Ibsen's John Gabriel Borkman, 
with Bernard Miles in the lead. The Con- 
nection, the sensational American drug play, 
comes to the Duke of York’s, with many of the original New York cast, on the 22nd. 
The Changeling, by Thomas Middleton and William Rowley (1622) is to be revived by 
the English Stage Company at the Royal Court on the 23rd. Mary Ure is the star, and 
Tony Richardson directs. The all-African negro musical, King Kong, opens at the Princes 
on the 23rd, and during the week commencing the 27th, One Over the Eight—successor 


to the revue, Pieces of Eight, and again starring Kenneth Williams—will open in the West 
End. 


The enterprising Pembroke Theatre has achieved another transfer, and the prize-winning 
Fairy Tales of New York has moved to the Comedy. The triple bill, Three, starring 
Emlyn Williams, Alison Leggatt and Richard Briers, also transfers, from the Arts to 
the Criterion, on 13th February. 


» who is playing the leading 
réle in “ Masterpiece,” the new play by Larry Ward 
and opened 


(Portrait by Lotte Meitner-Graf) 


The “Evening Standard” Awards for 1960 were given as follows: best play of year, 
The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter; most promising playwright, J. P. Donleavy (Fairy Tales 
of New York), best musical, Fings Ain't Wot They Used T’Be. Dorothy Tutin was chosen 
the best actress for her Viola in Twelfth Night at the Aldwych, and the best actor award 
went to Sir Alec Guinness (Ross) and Rex Harrison (Platonov). Incidentally, in the New 
Year’s Honours List, Tyrone Guthrie received a knighthood, and Margaret Rutherford was 
awarded the O.B.E. FS. 
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ing-by-Strand. The arrival of 
the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company in the West 


End brings another welcome 
addition to repertory type light- 
ing layouts. This semi-perma- 
nent lighting layout will afford 
Stratford maximum versatility 
in their long and varied London 
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installation included a new Remote Control board with memory 
presets, the whole of the lighting equipment and the rewiring of 
the entire theatre—all by Strand Electric. 
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Over the Footlights 


HEAVY list of new productions is 
A scheduled for the West End during the 
next few weeks. Among those presented 
too late for review in this issue are: The 
Bargain (St. Martin’s); The Importance of 
Being Oscar (Royal Court), We're Just Not 
Practical (Theatre Royal, Stratford E.); 
Fairy Tales of New York (Comedy); Master- 
piece (Royalty); Tokyo, 1961 (Coliseum) 
and Crime on Goat Island (Pembroke, 
Croydon). 


Big event at Covent Garden on 2nd Febru- 
ary is the London premiére of Benjamin 
Britten’s opera A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and the Aldwych, already the scene of so 
much brilliance under the new régime, will 
see, on the 20th, the first performance of the 
new John Whiting play, The Devils. Based on 
Aldous Huxley’s book, The Devils of Lou- 
dun, the play is concerned with diabolism in 
a nunnery in 17th Century France. Dorothy 
Tutin, Richard Johnson, Max Adrian and 
Derek Godfrey are in the lead, and the 
director is Peter Wood, with setting by Sean 
Kenny and costumes by Desmond Heeley. 


Magic Lantern, the revolutionary show 


from Czechoslovakia, opens at the Saville 

on 6th February, and on the 14th the Old Anton Walbrook, wao i piayine the leading 
Vic is presenting a new production of Henry and Gordon Russell, which opened at the Royalty 
IV Part I (starring Robert Harris and Sp — - eS Sa 
Douglas Campbell). On the same evening Meegeren, the Dutch painter, who was jailed for forging 
Pools’ Paradise, a new farce by Philip King, {4 ques cast po pa gg lg Bg = 
with Pat Kirkwood, Hubert Gregg and Arnold Marié, Peter Sallis, Patrick Magee and André 
Henry Kendall, will open at the Phoenix. yen, Gycahem., oi Miwtcied ‘by ee 
The next production at the Mermaid, on settings by Richard Negri. 

the 16th, is Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman, (Portrait by Lotte Meitner-Graf) 

with Bernard Miles in the lead. The Con- 

nection, the sensational American drug play, 

domes to the Duke of York’s, with many of the original New York cast, on the 22nd. 
The Changeling, by Thomas Middleton and William Rowley (1622) is to be revived by 
the English Stage Company at the Royal Court on the 23rd. Mary Ure is the star, and 
Tony Richardson directs. The all-African negro musical, King Kong, opens at the Princes 
on the 23rd, and during the week commencing the 27th, One Over the Eight—successor 
to the revue, Pieces of Eight, and again starring Kenneth Williams—will open in the West 
End. 

The enterprising Pembroke Theatre has achieved another transfer, and the prize-winning 
Fairy Tales of New York has moved to the Comedy. The triple bill, Three, starring 
Emlyn Williams, Alison Leggatt and Richard Briers, also transfers, from the Arts to 
the Criterion, on 13th February. 


The “Evening Standard” Awards for 1960 were given as follows: best play of year, 
The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter; most promising playwright, J. P. Donleavy (Fairy Tales 
of New York), best musical, Fings Ain't Wot They Used T’Be. Dorothy Tutin was chosen 
the best actress for her Viola in Twelfth Night at the Aldwych, and the best actor award 
went to Sir Alec Guinness (Ross) and Rex Harrison (Platonov). Incidentally, in the New 
Year's Honours List, Tyrone Guthrie received a knighthood, and Margaret Rutherford was 
awarded the O.B.E. FS. 





New Shows Reviewed 





“The Misadventures of Mr. Pickwick"’— 
Unity, 9th December 

“The Duchess of Maifi”—Aldwych, 15th 
December. 

“Emil and the Detectives”—Mermaid. |5th 
December. 
(See page 8) 

“Twelfth Night”—Aldwych, 19th Dec. 

“A Midsummer Night's Dream”—Old Vic 
20th December. 
(See also pages }\\-15) 

“Riquet with the Tuft’—Players, 20th 
December 

“The Geese are Cetting Fat'—Phoenix, 
22nd December 
(See pages 23-25) 

“A Christmas Carol”—Pembroke, Croydon, 
26th December 

“Tom Sawyer"—Theatre Royal, Stratford, 
E., 26th December, 
(See pages 38, 39) 

“The Lion in Love”—Roya! Court, 29th 
December 
(See pages 3) -33) 

“Ondine”"—Aldwych, |2th January. 

“Three"—Arts, 18th January 











UNITY 
**The Misadventures of 
Mr. Pickwick” 

CENES from The Pickwick Papers have 

been arranged for the stage by Arnold 
Hinchliffe, who has also composed cheerful, 
tuneful and remarkably appropriate music for 
them, and the result is quite an achievement 
by way of agreeable entertainment in which 
the spirit of Dickens pervades. 

Mr. Pickwick himself is happily cast. His 
geniality and obstinacy are faithfully main- 
tained by Michael Lewis. The essential Sam 
Weller is brought to life by Reg Wagland. 
Serjeant Buzfuz is realized in full strength by 
Thomas Mercer—an outstanding performance. 
Mary Henry makes a valuable addition as 
Miss Rachel Wardle. Production is by 
Laurence Davies. H.G.M. 
ALDWYCH 
**The Duchess of Malfi” 

OHN WEBSTER’S tragedy of villainy and 
/ suffering was chosen to open William 
shakespeare’s London branch. It is a piece 

hich has many unforgettable scenes and one 

ceato speech which has become almcst too 
viliar. The story is single and continuous 
th many episodes pieced together. All the 
iracters, in so far as they have freedom to 
ose, are quite unpredictable. Situation is the 
z. The Duchess, whose name is not given, 
in object of persecution is the central figure, 
Daniel de Bosola, chief agent of her perse- 
rs, has the longest part and is even more 
rtant to the action. 


The Duchess is a widow with one son, and 
her brothers, the Duke Ferdinand of Calabria 
and the Cardinal, are concerned—we are not 
told why—that she should not remarry. When 


they solemnly stress to her the awfulness of 


second marriage, she tells them she will never 
marry. They continue their warnings, in 
threatening manner. As soon as they have left 
her, she summons her steward, Antonio, woos 
him and weds him immediately. What are we 
to make of her? (“The lady of the Strachy 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe.””) Bosola, 
a felon who has served a sentence in the galleys 
for some unspecified villainy planned by the 
Cardinal, is installed as her Master of Horse, 
at the Duke’s request. He is to watch the 
Duchess and report to the Duke. The Duchess 
has three children by Antonio. Bosola reports 
the births to the Duke but he cannot discover 
the father! However, when the Duke comes to 
Malfi to investigate for himself, Bosola gives 
him a key to the Duchess’s bedchamber. By 
this aid, in a very dramatic scene, the Duke 
suddenly appears before the Duchess when she 
is alone for a moment and threatens her with 
awful vengeance. He then rides off to Rome. 
The Duchess bids Antonio fly to Ancona with 
their eldest boy and gives out, to account for 
his flight, that he, her steward, has defrauded 
her. There follow many gruesome scenes of 
mental torture. The Duchess is given a dead 
man’s hand and is told, untruthfully, that 
Antonio and the boy have been murdered. 
Madmen are let loose upon her and she is 
finally strangled, on the stage. The final act is 
taken up with revenge upon the brothers and in 
this work Bosola, refused his pay, proves him- 
self more efficient than he had formerly been 
as an informer. 

The revealed depravity of the Cardinal is 
astonishing. That of the Duke is taken for 
granted by the author from the first and he 
finally runs mad. The oddest thing about 
Bosola, a paid cut-throat, is his habit of 
moralising. Occasionally he objects to his dirty 
work before setting about it. 

Worried by lack of motive, some producers 
in the past have given colour to the Duke's 
conduct by suggesting an incestuous passion 
but there is no support from Webster for this 
approach and Donald McWhinnie does not 
seem to have made use of it now. Eric Porter 
takes the Duke as he finds him, apparently 
actuated by a congenital inclination to villain- 
ous cruelty. Why the Cardinal should abet him 
is left to surmise. The brothers are outwardly 
ordinary. Max Adrian’s Cardinal is, in aspect, 


Bese neath URN A On I ante 





Michael Bryant, who succeeded Sir 
Guinness im the title réle of “ Ross,” Terence Ratti- 


thirty-two, was born in London, studied 

Dougks School and 

Bournemouth, Worthing and 

appearance in as the 

in Eugene O'Neill's “ The Iceman 

Arts. The play transferred to the Winter 

March 1958. Mr. Bryant then appeared im the réle 

of the German tutor in “ Five Finger Exercise” at 

the Comedy, once again achieving a personal success, 
later repeated in the New York production. 

just a Cardinal. Mr. Porter’s Ferdinand is not 

made to look exotically fearful. Sian Phillips, 

as the Cardinal’s mistress, is alone in presenting 

the sinister orchid-like outward show in keep- 

ing with Websterean atmosphere. Dame Peggy 

Ashcroft, very familiar with the part of the 

Duchess, makes of this enigma a woman to 

admire and pity. She is appealing in her 

patient and dignified endurance of anguish and 

horror and her heroic demeanour under the 

hands of the stranglers is very moving. Patrick 

Wymark’s physique and physiognomy are at 

odds with the idea of Bosola as an ex-galley 

slave rip, to rottenness for villainy. 

The production ran smoothly, properties 
being brought on and taken away by servants 
without changing Leslie Hurry’s set of worn 
irregular stone paving and vast richly coloured 
curtain. The forward stage was cleverly lighted 
by John Wyckham so that murk was never 
wanting when Webster required it. H.G.M. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 
ALDWYCH 
“Twelfth Night’ 
UCH has already been written in past 
issues Of Peter Hall's fine production 
of Twelfth Night. The production was first 
presented at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1958, 
revived in 1960 and visited Leningrad and 
Moscow in the winter of 1958-1959 with 
great success. 

It was a happy thought to include the play 
at the Aldwych for a short Christmas season, 
for there must be many who were glad to 
see again Dorothy Tutin’s exquisite perfor- 
mance as Viola. Here, for this reviewer at 
least, was perfection and it was especially 
gratifying to see that this portrayal won for 
Dorothy Tutin the Evening Standard Award 
for the Best Actress of the Year. 

Also outstanding, in a production which 
favoured the lovers rather than the come- 
dians, was Geraldine McEwan’s enchant- 
ingly roguish and utterly feminine Olivia. 
The Olivia-Viola scenes were delightful; 
the portrayal was certainly unconventional 
but brought out fully the comedy inherent in 
the encounters between the two young people. 

Derek Godfrey made a handsome, love- 
sick Orsino. Max Adrian made of Feste a 
sad world-weary fool, a most compelling 
study but surely a little too disillusioned and 


bitter for this play. L.M. 

(Continued on page 9) 
Constance Cummings, who is to star 
John Clemeats, Donald Sinden and 


to 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 





“Emil 
and the 
Detectives” 


at the 


Mermaid 


Scenes from the Christmas 
production at the Mermaid. 
Julius Gellner and M. L. 
Sigley’s English version of 
Erich Kastner's Emil and 
the Detectives, proved a 
most delightful entertain- 
ment for children, and the 
play was directed by Julius 
Gellner, designed by Patrick 
Robertson with music by 
Eric Lunney. Top left: The 
Old Man with the Times 
(Robert Webber) is very 
angry with Mr. Grundle 
(Norman Scace) for filling 
Emil’s (John Bosch) head 
with frightening stories about 
London. Above right: Emil 
is taken to task by the De- 
tective Inspector (Daniel 
Thorndike), as Mr. Pringle, 
the Journalist (Mike Hall), 
looks on. Left centre: Emil 
talks to the Professor (Ger- 
ard Menuhin), the brains of 
the gang. Left: The big 
chase in the taxi, when the 
gang follow the Man in the 
Bowler Hat. 


Pictures by Nigel Redhead 





**A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” 


AIRIES, lovers and clowns, the three 

elements in this fantasy, seldom give equal 
satisfaction. Between the Wars, the lovers were 
a bore but nowadays they are often the brightest 
part. In Michael Langham’s production they 
are quite the best part. The clowns have always 
been good, yet, lest they should pall, new 
business is always thought up for them. The 
new antics go over very well but Bottom 
(Douglas Campbell) drags out his scenes 
rather. This time the fairies are not really up to 
Shakespeare’s requirements. There is no 
music in their voices and no sense of poetry in 
their speeches. This lack gives the play a 
miserable ending. They have not Mendelssohn’s 
music to help them; if it is a help. One can 
understand producers being tired of Mendels- 
sohn, but the sad fact is that when his music is 
discarded one has to prepare oneself for a 
substitute much less good. 

The Duke of Athens here is a person of 
negligible presence and the Queen of the 
Amazons, a dusky lady bound with fetters, 
regards him and the whole proceeding with 
understandable disfavour. But the lovers were 
splendidly vivid. Judi Dench has never appear- 
ed to better advantage than as this wild little 
Hermia and Barbara Leigh-Hunt was a 
beautifully dishevelled, distressfully comic 
Helena. The men never have the same advan- 
tage of physical contrast but Michael Meacham 
and John Stride had most pleasing alacrity. 
Robert Harris was a safe and sure Quince. A 
wintry and woebegone Puck spoke in the flat 
accents of Tom Courtenay. Alec McCowen 
made a strutting and quite unpoetic figure of 
Oberon and Gwen Watford made an English 
miss of Titania. Yet Carl Toms’ decor did 
suggest a fairy story. H.G.M. 


PLAYERS’ 
**Riquet with the Tuft’’ 
R. PLANCHE'’S version of Beauty and the 
+ Beast, adapted by Hattie Jacques and 
Joan Sterndale Bennett, is again revived under 
the Arches and makes a most enjoyable 
Christmas entertainment under the direction of 
the indefatigable Don Gemmell. Sydonie 


Platt is an appealing little Princess with a sweet 
singing voice and Ian Paterson has the correct 
bearing and voice for Prince Riquet. There are 
many good voices at the Players’. In particular, 


that of Shirley Lee, who plays the high spirited 


Queen. Joan Sterndale Bennett controls the 
Fairy Realm with authority and Sally 
Chesterton, Yvonne Olena and Janice Ingles 
dance nicely at her bidding. The awkward 
fairy is comically presented by Sheila Bernette 
and is a general favourite. John Heawood 
makes Pixie Hood, the prime source of all the 
trouble, a fascinatingly low elf. 

The pantomime was, as usual, preceded by a 
selection of Late Joys, among whom we had the 
good fortune to find Archie Harradine, and 
rounded off with the kind of Harlequinade 
which, it seems, only the Players’ Theatre can 
now provide. H.G.M. 


PEMBROKE THEATRE, Croydon 
**A Christmas Carol’”’ 


RIBUTE to Dickens should be paid every 
Christmas and so, honour to the Pembroke 
who presented A Christmas Carol with musical 
numbers by Peter Hart. The “round” is well 
adapted to party scenes and Fezziwig’s party 
and Fred’s party went with a swing, but the 
“round” is hard on ghosts. At close quarters, 
there is nothing ghostly about them and they 
have to be accepted as conventions necessary 

to keep the action moving. 
(Contd. overleaf) 





John Slater, than whom one less naturally 
Scrooge-like in appearance it would be hard to 
find, subdued his robust manner to the needs of 
the character as far as possible. He was 
certainly a tower of strength in an uneven cast. 
Tiny Tim, of course, made tremendous appeal, 
being very well played by Bruce Prochnik. He 
did not “steal the show,” as the saying goes, 
because his scenes were few, but when he did 
appear the floor was his. His singing of “God 
Bless Us Every One,” mounted on a chair at the 
Cratchit dinner table, was tender and memor- 
able. So, also, in a different way, was Bob 
Cratchit’s tear-jerking song about him after his 
notional decease. Roy Skelton, a noticeable 
actor, was very fine as Bob Cratchit but he let 
himself go in bathos, hugging poor Tim's 
crutch and yodelling like a street-singer. David 
Kernan and Margaret Griffin were an attractive 
host and hostess at Fred’s and Marion 
Grimaldi gave cause for regret that Belle, 
Scrooge’s early love, made but one appearance. 

H.G.M. 
ALDWYCH 


**Ondine”’ 


IRAUDOUX’S play has been given an 
enchanting production by Peter Hall on 
the all-embracing apron stage at the Ald- 


tale, pantomime and morality should have 
universal appeal. The extravagantly colour- 
ful setting and costumes are by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, and most important for such 
a comedy-fantasy, with its many changes of 
mood, are Raymond Leppard’s atmospheric 
incidental music and the skilful lighting pro- 
vided by John Wyckham. 

The company seemed to enjoy every 
moment, in particular the farcical extrava- 
gances of the second act, in the Royal Palace, 
where the work of the magician (alias the King 
of the Ondines) knows no bounds, even to the 
conjuring up of a Trojan Horse the size of 
the proscenium opening! Leslie Caron was 
irresistible and pathetic by turns in a part 
that was made for her, and Richard John- 
son (Hans), though perhaps too much the 
buffoon in the opening sequences, grew 
immeasurably in stature by the death scene. 
Outstanding also were Derek Godfrey as 
the King of the Ondines and Sian Phillips 
as Bertha. In smaller parts, Gwen Ffrang- 
con Davies was superb as the Queen in her 
scene with Ondine, and Eric Porter’s Lord 
Chamberlain was a gem of comedy acting. 

What of the “message”? This story of 
the water-sprite who gained a soul by marry- 
ing a human; though the love she dreamed 


wych, and this intriguing mixture of fairy 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The opening scene of the play. Theseus, 

Duke of Athens (John Humphry) greets Hip- 

polyta, Queen of the Amazons (Jennie Goos- 

sens), whom he has captured in battle and 
who is to be his bride. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Right: Lysander (John Stride, left) and 
Demetrius (Michael Meacham), argue over 
the love of Hermia (Judi Dench). Hermia 
loves Lysander but has been commanded by 
her father Egeus to marry Demetrius. To 
disobey means death under Athenian law, but 
Lysander and Hermia decide to elope together. 





“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 


@ SCENES from Michael Langham’s production of Shakespeare's “ A Midsummer Night’s 

Dream,” which opened at the Old Vic on 20th December last. The delightful settings and 

costumes are by Carl Toms and incidental music composed by Thea Musgrave. The rdéle of 

Bottom is taken by Douglas Campbell, who rejoins the Vic after an absence of seven years in 

Canada, spent chiefly with the Stratford, Ontario, Shakespeare Festival Company, for whom he 

recently directed “ The Dream.” The next production at the Old Vic, “Henry [V Part One,” 
opens on 14th February. 


ll 





Above: Bottom and his friends meet at Quince’s house to rehearse the play “The Most 
Lamentable Comedy, and Most Cruel Death of Pyramus and Thisbe,” which they hope to 
present before Theseus and his Court on the occasion of his nuptials. In the picture L to R, 
Charles West as Snout, Stephen Moore as Flute, Robert Harris as Quince, Gerald James as 
Snug and Douglas Campbell as Bottom. Below left: Watched by Puck (Tom Courtenay), 


Oberon, King of the Fairies (Alec McCowen), and his Queen Titania (Gwen Watford), meet 
in the wood outside Athens and quarrel over the possession of the litthe Changeling Child. 
Below right: Oberon, thwarted by Titania, plans revenge and sends Puck to find the flower 
Love-in-Idleness, the juice of which he plans to drop into his Queen's eyes when she is asleep 





Quince, who is stage 
managing the play “ Py- 
ramus and Thisbe,” takes 
his cast to rehearse in a 
clearing in the wood near 
the sleeping Titania. 
Their antics are observed 
by Puck, who mischiev- 
ously transforms Bottom 
into an ass. Bottom’s 
friends are horrified and 
flee in terror to the utter 
amazement of Bottom 
himself. 


Titania awakes and 
falls helplessly in 
love with the first 
creature she sees, 
which happens to be 
the transformed Bot- 
tom. She decks him 
with flowers and 
sends her fairies to 
bring delicacies for 
him. Later, when 
Oberon asks her for 
the Changeling, she 
willingly gives the 
boy to him. 


Another part of the 
wood. Demetrius, 
who has followed 
the eloping pair into 
the wood, is himself 
followed by Helena, 
who is in love with 
him. Puck, finding 
the two pairs, drops 
the juice of the 
flower into the men’s 
eyes with the result 
that they are both 
now madly in love 
with Helena. Helena 
(Barbara Leigh-Hunt, 
left) thinks that they 
are mocking her. 





The lovers are 
awakened by These- 
us and Hippolyta 
and their followers 
who are out hunting 
in the wood. The 
three happy couples 
then return to 
Theseus’ Palace for 
the nuptial celebra- 
tions. 


The two pairs of 
lovers quarrel among 
themselves. Both 
Lysander and Deme- 
trius now _ reject 
Hermia and declare 
their undying affec- 
tion for Helena. 


Oteron finds Titania 
asleep in Bottom’s 
embrace and, relent- 
ing, releases her 
from the spell. He 
also finds the lovers 
asleep and, admon- 
ishing Puck for his 
folly, removes the 
spell so that on 
waking Demetrius 
shall love Helena 
and Lysander shall 
once again love 


Hermia. (Right: 

Heather Emmanuel 

as the Changeling 
Child.) 





The play scene. Bottom, playing Pyramus, tries to spy his love, Thisbe, through a chink 
in the wall, represented by Snout. 


Theseus and his bride, Hippolyta, watch the distraught Thisbe, played by Flute, lament over 

the body of Pyramus, who has been killed by a lion on his way to their rendezvous at 

“Ninny’s” tomb. Another moment from “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” shortly before the end of 
the play. 





Above: Tom Boyd, whose musical adaptation of ‘Tom 
Sawyer,” was presented at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, 


Not Practical,” produced by Joan Littlewood, 

at Stratford, E., om 23rd January, too late for review. 
Mr. Kane, who has been in England since 1953, is 
well-known in films, television and on the radio as an 
actor, while two of his plays, “ The Bonus" and “ The 
Londonian 


.” have been broadcast by the B.B.C. He 
won much praise for his dramatisation of William 
Saroyan’s novel “‘ Tracy's Tiger.” 


(Portraits by Jeff Vickers) 


New Shows HBeviewed (Conid.) 


“Ondine” (Contd.) 


of never materialised, has, in its history, 
associations of racial and cultural purity. 
But the spell cast by the Aldwych production 
somewhat blurred the motive, and we were 
content just to enjoy a superb piece of stage- 
craft. FS. 
ARTS 
“Three” 

HIS triple bill of one-act plays by three 

of our more avant-garde playwrights, 
provides a useful shop window for the new 
writing, and it is not surprising that Three 
has earned itself a quick transfer to the 
Criterion. Though, it must be added, some 
grooming is necessary for the wider West 
End audiences, if only to shorten the run- 
ning time. 

Lunch Hour is an expanded revue sketch 
by John Mortimer, which could comfort- 
ably be shortened to avoid unnecessary re- 
iteration. Emlyn Williams and Wendy 
Craig appear to good effect as the inexperi- 
enced couple bent on finding solace together. 
The man has rented a seedy London hotel 
bedroom for the lunch hour, and gone to 
great lengths to explain this unusual book- 
ing to the cockney proprietress (Alison 
Leggatt), who constantly interrupts his 
abortive sojourn there with the girl from 
the office. For the latter in the end believes 
her companion’s story that she is his wife 
on a lightning visit from the North! 

The Form, characteristic N. F. Simpson, 
has, of course, to do with the futility of 
words, and in particular with two “ inter- 
views,” both extremely funny in the Simp- 
son way. Emlyn Williams and Richard 
Briers were excellent as the two men who 
“ interview ” each other—to what end defies 
description, but Alison Leggatt and Wendy 
Craig as the secretaries have little point in 


| the proceedings. 


The final work, A Slight Ache, was, at 


| the Arts, the most finished of the plays. 


Harold Pinter’s power of creating the terri- 


| fying and sinister atmosphere, redolant of 


unspoken horror, was perhaps not so evident 
in this portrayal of a dilettante man and his 
wealthy wife, who find “release” through 


| the silent, dirty ancient matchseller who has 


been haunting the road outside the gates. 
Emlyn Williams as the uneasy Edward, 


| Alison Leggatt as Flora, his wife, and 
| Richard Briers as The Matchseller, were the 


admirable cast. The plays were directed by 
Donald McWhinnie. with settings and light- 
ing by Brian Currah. F.S 


Aiea.) ist ak owt 





with décor by Jacques Le 
Marquet. 


(Picture by Bernard) 


Report from Paris - No. 1 ty ossia Trilling 


HERE can be no denying that under the 

68-year-old Maurice Escande, the Comédie 
Frangaise’s fortunes have taken a turn for the 
better. An atmosphere of calm purpose reigns 
behind the scenes and this is noticeable on stage 
as well. Part of the company have just set off 
for another tour of Canada and the United 
States with Michel Vitold’s new production of 
Britannicus (which I have yet to see), Tartuffe, 
Scapin, and Le Dindon, returning towards the 
end of March. Meantime the latest new pro- 
ductions have been outstanding, largely 
because, as with Britannicus, M. Escande has 
invited outside producers to stage the plays. 
Working with Lila de Nobili and Renzo 
Mongiardino, Raymond Rouleau recreated the 
Velasquez canvases in the Prado as a back- 
ground for Hugo’s Ruy Blas. Théophile 
Gautier said of Las Meninas: “this is no 
painting: it is life perpetuated” and Rouleau’s 
imagination, aided by a plentiful admixture of 
props and supers, such as the dwarfs who 
nearly run amok in the Royal Palace, has 
caught the spirit beautifully. 

Henry de Montherlant’s latest drama, The 
Spanish Cardinal, gathered /e tout Paris into the 
theatre on the first night to see the septua- 
genarian Henri Rollan play the octogenarian 
Ximenes de Cisneros. This is the Franciscan 
friar who took over temporal power—for a 
time—during the interregnum when the Mad 
Queen Joanna was perhaps as mad as her 
sobriquet implies and her teenage son was 
floundering in the fields and sodden courts of 


Flanders. Cisneros is a typical Montherlant 
protagonist, with most of the disdain of his 
author for the man in the street. The dialogue 
is therefore interminably ornate and sent even 
the Minister of Culture to sleep in his box. 
But towards the end the rueful priest suffers a 
heart-attack and the action livens up for a brief 
spell as his hopes of supremacy are dashed and 
his heart cracks at the realisation that he has all 
unwittingly sacrificed his holy vows on the 
altar of a sadistic vainglory. Jean Mercure 
directs forcefully: but this is not everybody's 
play. 

The Opéra seems to be flourishing too despite 
unconfirmed rumours that Monsieur A. M. 
Julien is strangling the Opéra Comique in the 
process: an accusation he denies by quoting the 
figures. He is, in fact, the last person one 
would think of as an infanticide. Nor is he one. 
Gross takings last season went up from 
£250,000 to about £325,000 and the number of 
operas from 19 to 23. It is true that the junior 
house shows a drop of 10 per cent but here 
ballets went up from 23 to 27 in the year. 
M. Julien’s deliberate policy at the Opéra 
Comique is to foster new and unknown or 
forgotten works, while the larger house has 
already begun a series of co-productions aimed 
at reducing overall costs, as with Franco 
Zeffirelli’s production (with Joan Sutherland) 
of Lucia di Lammermoor \ast year, for which 
the sets and costumes were imported from 
Palermo. Miss Wallmann’s La Scala pro- 
duction of Les Troyens has been similarly 





Report from Paris (Contd) 


designed and Professor Hartmann of Munich 
is to stage a co-production on identical lines. 
Honegger’s King David, directed by Maurice 
Sarrazin with actors and décor from Toulouse, 
was the first of several provincial exchanges to 
come. In the main it was the same production 
as in his home town two years ago, with 
stylised décor and costumes by Maurice Melat, 
but the singers and dancers (directed most 
riotously by Janine Charrat) were Parisian, 
with four different players to enact the title- 
role in rotation (as boy, as King, as singer and 
as dancer). Its violent realism and symbolical 
mysticism—though reflecting the score faith- 
fully—made uneasy stage partners. Altogether 
more homogeneous was Jean Mercure’s 
vividly effective production of Dallapiccola’s 
neo-veristic Vol de Nuit at the Opéra Comique, 
with the fabulous Denis Duval as the distraught 
wife of a commercial airline pilot in South 
America waiting for the husband who will 
never return to her. 

A newcomer to the ranks of theatrical 
producer is the young André Bourseiller, who 
won the “Jeune Compagnies” prize last 
summer and opened the season at the Studio 
des Champs Elysées with Pirandello’s As you 
Desire Me. This was notable for Daniéle 
Delorme’s moving performance in the role 
Great Garbo acted on the screen, and for the 
producer’s abstractionist treatment. Ab- 
stractionism suits Pirandello’s style of wavering 
between appearance and reality. But Parisian 
critics all agreed that it goes ill with Corneille, 
whose Rodogune Bourseiller staged at the 
Sarah-Bernhardt for Edwige Feuillére, who 
is in residence there as actress and manager 
until April. I did not catch her in the revival of 
Cocteau’s The Eagle has Two Heads (which was 
Ronald Duncan’s mistranslation of L’Aigle a 
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A scene from “Night Flight,” 
cola 


opera by Laigi 
based on the book by Astoine de 
Saint-Exupéry. Bclow: Dominique 
Rozan as the adult King David in 
Arthur Honegger’s opera of that 
mame which was directed by Maar- 
lee Sarrazin at the Paris Opera 


(Pictures by Photo Pic) 


deux tetes) fourteen years after she created the 
role of the Queen who talks her lover to his 
death, but in Pol Quentin’s amusing adaptation 
of Maugham’s The Constant Wife, wittily 
directed by Michel Vitold, she was able to 
queen it all her own, bewitching way. But she 
certainly stood out unfortunately among the 
cavorting teenagers with whom Bourseiller 
surrounded her in the involved tragedy which 
Corneille considered to be his best 

Who would have thought that Jean Meyer 
would have moved down the road from the 
Comédie Francaise to the Palais Royal to 
continue his role of comedian and Moliére 
expert? This is precisely what he has done, for 
he surely approaches Dial M for Murder 
(adapted as Crime Parfait by Roger Feral) 
with tongue in cheek. But his régime here is 
not wholly trivial, as the twice-weekly Moliére 
subscription matinées and once-weekly evening 
performances go to show. His theory of how 








Report from Paris (Contd.) 
Moliére met his death—conveyed in an 
explanatory address to his audience—may be 
as suspect as that other far-fetched theory of 
Marlowe’s disappearance—but his mastery of 
Moliére’s technique is undisputed. It is a 
curious thing that this year more than half a 
dozen so-called Boulevard theatres have taken 
to giving classical matinees; it seems that 
commercial managers, who have just obtained 
from M. Malraux a total cancellation of 
entertainments tax on all classics and on the 
first 50 performances of any play, know which 
side their bread is buttered. Those who like to 
weigh Frisch against Durrenmatt were able 
to do so during the early part of the season by 
going from La Bruyére, where Georges Vitaly 
has mounted a vividly satirical production of 
The Marriage of Mr. Missisippi with the same 
competent team that Paris admired in L’Effet 
Glapion \ast year (Jacques Dufilho in the title- 
role and Jacqueline Gauthier as Anastasia), 
to the Lutece, where Jean-Marie Serreau 
staged the modern morality, Everyman and the 
Firebugs, with himself as the egotistical man- 
in-the-street who willingly helps to blow up the 
world around him through a kind of dazed 
apathy. Frisch comes out as a more humane 
and profounder writer on every count. A 
London production of his play is long overdue. 
At the Gymnase, another actress-manager is 


in the saddle. This is Marie Beli, who finally 
got Peter Brook to stage Genet’s The Balcony 
for her on a new revolving stage especially 


installed for the purpose. Some consider 
Genet’s the greatest intellect to be seen and 
heard on the contemporary stage but while the 
power of the poetry is undeniable—it has been 


likened to that of the Elizabethan or the 
Jacobean thrillers—the dramatist stacks all the 
cards against himself. If, like Montherlant, 
he despises his audiences and only writes to 
please himself, he must expect his message not 
to reach his spectators. Roger Blin staged 
The Blacks at the Lutéce with an all-amateur 
negro company, who deteriorated technically 
(having begun on an already extremely low 
artistic level) to such a degree, that to listen to 
their uninterrupted bellowing and posturing for 
over two hours was a penance | should not like 
to have to repeat. Le Balcon is easier to com- 
prehend, but again the author appears to be 
wholly contemptuous of his audience’s intel- 
ligence in his prolix use of symbols and one is 
left with half-formed impressions and con- 
flicting ideas that Brook’s own décor and 
lighting and ingenious staging do nothing to 
(Continued overieaf) 


Above: Loteh Bellon Car- 
men (standing) and 
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bring together. Mme Bell has replaced it with 
Neveu'’s The London Thief, inspired by Moll 
Flanders (which Barrault commissioned but 
rejected). I hope to write about it in my second 
report from Paris next month. 

Two other Boulevard productions are worth 
mentioning. First, Barsacq’s lively production 
of Félicien Marceau’s L’ Etouffe Chrétien, at the 
Renaissance, with Arletty as a vulgar Empress. 
For this Jacques Noel had designed some mock- 


Roman settings and costumes that were far 
more inventive and attractive than any of the 
cynical jokes which the author had placed in the 
mouth of his characters in an effort to épater le 


bourgeois in the stalls. Secondly, Audiberti's 
The Landlady, at the Oeuvre, a modern fable 
about a rapacious Circe-like middle-aged 
creature (a sinister performance by Lila 
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Paris 


(Continued) 


Lila Kedrova as Mme Circe 

and Jacques Duby as 

Antoine, in Jacques Andi- 

berti's mew comedy “ The 

Landiady,” at the Ocuvre. 

This play was recently seen 
at the Berlin Festival. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 


Kedrova), who preys on the male lodgers in 
her establishment (which reminded me strongly 
of Rillington Place). It is wrong to label this 
kind of theatre “absurd.” Its purpose is all too 
clear. There is something in the contention 
that Audiberti is a “reactionary” writer: it is 
noteworthy that there are no young people at 
his plays! 

Of Barrault’s Julius Caesar, which joined the 
bill at the Théatre de France in December 
alongside Rhinocéros, The Cherry Orchard, 
Christophe Colombe, Occupe toi d’ Amélie, 
and a new production of a double-bill con- 
sisting most suitably of Obey’s Rape of Lucrece 
and Feydeau’s Mais n'te proméne donc pas 
toute nue, {| have nothing but the highest praise. 
Not that the casting was ideal: far from it. 
Pierre Blanchard looked out of his element 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Peter Hall's 
Players 
by 


Eric Johns 


PETER HALL, brilliant direc- 
tor of the Stratford-apon-Avon 
Company, discusses the prob- 
lems involved in the duel 
control of Stratford's Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre and 
the Company's London centre 
at the Aldwych. 


year ago when Peter Hall was made 

director of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, his major 
interest switched from plays to players. He 
wanted to establish a permanent group of 
magnificent English actors, who would com- 
pare with such famous Continental companies 
as the Berliner Ensemble, the Moscow Art 
Theatre and the Comédie Frangaise. 

He realised this could not be accomplished 
by staying at Stratford with an exclusively 
Shakespearean repertoire and that is really why 
the Aldwych Theatre came to be the London 
Branch of the Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford. 
It opened up a new theatre for the Stratford 
Players, where they could appear in plays by the 
major dramatists of any country, as well as 
Shakespeare. 

Peter Hall thinks it dangerous to allow actors 
to play eight performances a week, month after 
month, so his players are usually only engaged 
for three plays out of four, which gives them 
a certain amount of leisure and the opportunity 
to go to other theatres to see what is happening 
there. 

Opera attracts Peter Hall, when he manages 
to snatch a night off from his directorial duties. 
Originally he set out with the idea of being a 
musician—possibly a conductor. He has only 
directed one opera, which was The Moon and 
Sixpence at Sadler's Wells, when he won the 
respect of the singers through being able to 
read a score. On that account he did not ask 
them to do anything impossible in the way of 
stage business while they were actually singing. 


“I like the hammy theatre composers—Verdi, 
Puccini and Richard Strauss,” he says, and 
he has a special affection for the naive 
“hamminess” of Verdi's Macbeth. 

“IT am aware that I am the luckiest man in the 
English theatre,” remarked Peter Hall, “having 
had the opportunity to direct about forty-five 
plays in six years. I know it is far too many, 
but because I started directing at Cambridge 
University there has never been a time when I 
was not a director. 

““No one can learn to be a director, except by 
directing and I have been doing it throughout 
my entire theatre career. Now that I am 
running two theatres, I shall restrict my direct- 
ing to about three plays a year. I have already 
done Ondine at the Aldwych, where I shall 
produce Becket later in the season and follow 
it with Romeo and Juliet at Stratford. 

“I have no intention of giving up producing; 
after all, if I want to create a company of 
actors I must keep in touch with them by 
directing them from time to time. What is 
more, I must also be available to go and see 
promising actors in other theatres. 1 remember 
going to see Peter O'Toole playing Hamlet at 
the Bristol Old Vic. It came at a very busy 
time and I hated the idea of having to make the 
journey at that particular moment, but had I 
not gone, we would not have had Peter O’Toole 
at Stratford. One cannot engage actors on 
hearsay.” 

Peter Hall hates the Star System, but he 
believes stars are essential to the theatre’ 


(Continued overleaf) 








They have glamour and they are stars because 
they can do their job much better than the rank 
and file. And so, in the forthcoming Stratford 
season, we are to see John Gielgud as Othello; 
Dorothy Tutin as Juliet and Edith Evans as her 
Nurse. Some of the younger players are to be 
given golden chances to win their spurs 
Christopher Plummer is to play Richard III and 
Benedick, to the Beatrice of Geraldine McEwan, 
and lan Bannen is to be Hamlet. The sixth 
play is to be As You Like It, making two 
comedies and four tragedies in all. 

Rehearsals start on February 4 and within 
a month Peter Hall will start planning Strat- 
ford’s 1962 season, apart from looking after 
affairs at the Aldwych and thinking ahead for 
the London Branch. The two theatres, count- 
ing actors, technicians and front-of-house 
staff, employ close on 400 people. 

The production of Giraudoux’s Ondine at the 
Aldwych fulfils a long-cherished ambition for 
Peter Hall. “Il have wanted to direct the play 
as long as | can remember,” he confessed 
“I like Giraudoux because he is a frankly 
theatrical dramatist and is not afraid to intro- 
duce vaudeville gags into the legend of the 
water-sprite who married a human being. The 
second act of the play is pure Hellzapoppin, 
when the Illusionist performs his tricks at the 
Palace. 


HARRODS LTD 


“The author's son came to the first night at 
the Aldwych and paid us the compliment of 
saying it was the finest production of the play 
he had ever seen, because it was nearer to his 
father’s intentions than any of the others. The 
play appealed to me because it is not just a slice 
of life and is out of the main swing of theatrical 
thinking. I like a dramatist who brings one of 
his characters forward at the end of an act to 
cry, ‘Let’s have an interval!” 

The drop curtain is only used in one of the 
current productions at the Aldwych—in 
Twelfth Night. The Duches of Maifi and Ondine 
have built up on the enormous apron 
Stage—sets which are visible as soon as the 
playgoer enters the auditorium, before the play 
starts. Peter Hall likes the idea because it gives 
the audience a chance to “get the setting over” 
before the play begins. Normally, the audience 
is SO busy exploring the décor for the first five 
minutes after the rise of the curtain that they 
pay little attention to the lines. 

One of these days Peter Hall would like to 
direct a Brecht play, preferably The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, but he hesitates because he 
regards the Berliner Ensemble’s presentation 
as the finest production he has ever seen in a 
theatre. He wonders how anyone dare attempt 
to follow in the footsteps of such fantastic 
stagecraft . 
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Geese 
are 
Getting 

Fat°’’ 


at 
The Phoenix 


& CENES from the new 

comedy by Arthur 
Watkyn which is presented at 
the Phoenix Theatre by Mur- 
ray Macdonald and John 
Stevens Ltd. The play opened 
on 22nd December last and is 
directed by Nigel Patrick with 
décor by Alan Tagg. Head- 
ing the cast is Michael Wild- 
ing, who makes a welcome 
return to the stage as the 
Scrooge-like Clive Wyndham. 


Bobby Howes puts in a brief 
but hilarious appearance as 
Dr. Nairn. Arthur Watkyn, 
it will be remembered, is the 
author of the two successful 
comedies, “For Better, for 
Worse” and “Not in the 
Book”. 


Pictures by 
Anthony Buckles 


Above: The arrival of the 
Swedish girl, Greta Jorgensen, 
who is going to act as help in 
the Wyndham household. L 
to R: Peter Barkworth (Victor 
Wyndham), Judith Conrow 
(Greta), Jenny Counsell (Pat 
Wyndham), Avice Landon 
(Joyce Wyndham) and Agatha 
Carroll (Sheila Pratt). Right: 
Clive Wyndham (Michael 
Wilding), gives his friend 
Edward Pratt (Michael Trub- 
shawe) the old army salute, 























Clive, who has told his disgusted 


family that this year he will refuse 
to observe Christmas, hastily tele- 
phones the local butcher for a 
turkey when he learns that his 
wife’s millionaire cousin is coming 
from Australia to spend Christmas 
with them. Meantime, Delia Moss 
(Joyce Heron, right), who has 
arrived for the festivities, looks on 
in amusement. She is also a cousin 
of Clive's wife. 


Left. By Christmas Day the schem- 
ing Delia has lost no time in im- 
pressing the wealthy Australian, 
Melvyn Pugh (Eynon Evans). The 
recently-widowed Mr. Pugh thinks 
he is quite safe in flirting with the 
thrice-married Delia, but Clive 
and Joyce are very much put out 
by the way things are going. 





Right: During the party Mel- 
vyn Pugh is taken ill—a sus- 
pected heart attack, and the 
local doctor, Dr. Nairn (Bobby 
Howes) is summoned by tele- 
phone. Unfortunately the doc- 
tor was under the impression 
that he was not “on call” over 
Christmas and has been “cele- 
brating’. Luckily the patient 
recovers without requiring the 

intoxicated doctor's services. 


The final moment of the 
comedy, when all ends happily. 
Mr. Pugh had earlier told the 
assembled family that his busi- 
ness had crashed, but this turns 
out to have been a ruse and he 
puts matters right by presenting 
his relations with very hand- 
some Christmas cheques. His 
gift to Delia is accompanied by 
a proposal. (Also in the pic- 
ture is Pat's fiance, Bobby 
Cartwright, played by Simon 
Oates). 





Above 


The garden gauze designed by 
the ballet “ The Invitation “ 
Nicholas Georgiadis at work in his studio. 


Nicholas Georgiadis for 
(Picture by Donald Southern). Left 
(Portrait by Philip 
Boucas) 


CREATIVE ARTISTS IN THE THEATRE 


ICHOLAS GEORGIADIS, whose decor 

for Kenneth Macmillan’s new ballet, Zhe 
Invitation, at Covent Garden brought the old 
year so brilliantly to a close and has been one 
of the leading topics in art circles since then, 
came to London from his native Greece less 
than ten years ago, and quickly emerged as one 
of the “bright hopes’ of those who were looking 
for fresh and stimulating creative ideas in the 
theatre. 

Ninette de Valois and Kenneth Macmillan 
share the honour of discovering him when he 
was still a student at the Slade, and his first 
work for the stage was the décor for the 
Macmillan-Stravinsky Danses Concertantes 
in 1955. Since then he has often found himself 
in such good company, producing décors that 
have echoed Macmillan’s choreographic ideas 
in complete inspirational harmony 


25 
Nicholas Georgiadis 


by 
Elisabethe Corathiel 


Even though he is an accomplished painter of 
growing reputation—a reputation gradually 
being built on the penetrating originality of his 
approach—Nicholas Georgiadis would be the 
last to suggest that he has passed beyond the 
stage of experiment and discovery. It is 
precisely the complicated reasoning involved in 
creating a workable background for dramatic 
spectacle in any form that appeals to his 
exploratory urge. Indissolubly wedded to 
abstract painting, he is yet completely absorbed 
in the psychological development of the 
characters whose dramas are to be enacted 
within the counterfeit scene, and this at times 
compels him to adopt a mixture of methods, 
even at the risk of their apparent incongruity 
The essence of abstract painting may be said 
to lie in the fact that it is evocative rather than 


(Continued on page facing) 





A moment from Kenneth 
Macmilian’s ballet 
“Agon,” for which Nicho- 
las lis designed 
the setting and costumes 
The ballet, which was set 
to music by Stravinsky 
was first given at Covent 
Garden on 20th August 
1958. The picture shows 
David Blair and Anya 
Linden, the principal 
cers. 


(Picture by Roy Round) 


Mr. Georgiadis’ first work 
for the theatre was the 
décor and costumes for 
Kenneth Macmillan’s bal- 
let “Dances Concertantes,"? 
presented at Covent G 
den in 1955. The pic 
shows his effective and 
unusual costumes. 


(Picture by Philip Boucas) 


articulate in terms of straightforward, stereo- 
typed vocabulary. “Abstract painting repre- 
sents a whole language. The trouble is, the 
artist has to invent a language of his own,” 
says Mr. Georgiadis. It may not, of course, 
be the same language for every spectator. 
It may vary from day to day, in accordance 
with the spontaneous inspiration of thé artist, 
or the spectator’s mood. In fact, like the 
creative passion of the living performer appear- 
ing on the stage, it may even convey to the 
audience an evocation differing from perform- 
ance to performance 

That is all very well for pure painting. 
Where the human element enters, as in a stage 
picture, Mr. Georgiadis occasionally finds it 
necessary to depart from the abstract, or mix 
his styles, to pave the way for a psychological 
situation. Nor is he arbitrary in insisting upon 
unusual effects merely for the sake of creating a 
“sensation.” 

“In my use of colours,” he says, “I do not 


make a point of running contrary to nature, 
where nature has a part to play. In my opinion, 
a design for a set must suggest a concrete /ocale. 
If it is a wood or a garden, the scene must be 
evocative of such a place—not that every leaf 
must be traced or every tree-stem indicated, 
but the atmosphere must be that of a definite 
locality, however abstract the picture is, and it 
must be capable of suggesting mood, weather 
conditions, the play of sunshine or moonlight 
in fact, it should be tangible to the senses 
the equivalent to reality.” 

And this brings us to the use of three- 
dimensional adjuncts to the abstract scene, a 
device to which Mr. Georgiadis repeatedly 
recurs, and always in the most thoughtful and 
calculated manner. He is particularly fond of 
statuary, and his statues are as a rule traditional, 
not by any means abstract. In Lysistrata, for 
instance, he makes great play with cut-outs of 
classical caryatids; in The Invitation the 
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e ee @ SCENES from Kenneth Macmillan’s highly successfel sew 
, ? he Invitation ballet, which had its London premiére on 30th December last, 
ad at a performance given to commemorate the bi-centenary of the 

death of John Weaver (1673-1760)——the father of English ballet. 


at Covent Garden na any ay EF ng RA og BB — 


Top: An early scene from 
the ballet which is set at 
an Edwardian house- 
party. The striking décor 
is by Nicholas Georgia- 
dis, whose work is des- 
cribed in the preceding 
article. Music is by the 
late Matyas Seiber, chor- 
eography and scenario by 
Kenneth Macmillan, and 
lighting by Michael 
Northen. 


Left: The Girl (Lynn 
Seymour) with her Cousin 
(Christopher Gable), two 
teenagers but recently 
emerged from the school- 
room, who are drawn 
together by the first stir- 
rings of love as they 
dance in the garden. 





Above: The young boy and girl find 

themselves entangled with a disillusioned 

married couple. The Girl is for the first 

time conscious of her power as the man 
pursues her. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Below: The Boy is flattered by the 
older woman's interest (Desmond Doyle 
and Anne Heaton as the Married Couple). 


Right: The Girl has been raped by the 

older man, and when the Boy returns to 

her she shrinks from him, as nothing can 
ever be the same again. 











Creative Artists in the Theatre 
innocent youthful couple arrive at a new 
awakening in an abstracted garden against a 
gauze depicting representational statues. “To 
my reasoning, the action needed at this point 
an addition that would induce visual excite- 
ment, which had to be psychologically and 
dramatically right. The representational 
statues were my solution.” Again and again 
the artist Georgiadis hesitates and ponders 
when brought up against such a problem. No 
precipitate solution will satisfy him; sometimes 
the situation compels him to pause for a con- 
siderable time, until he has reasoned it out 
from every angle. Only when his own aims are 
quite clear does he translate the final results to 
the stage itself. 


(Contd.) 


“One has to exercise a certain amount of 
ingenuity in thinking up appropriate devices 
and the element of surprise may be the means 
of introducing a vivid freshness to the scene,” 
he says. “Sometimes I use cut-outs, sometimes 
the solid forms are painted on backcloths, or 
drapes, or screens. I like the juxtaposition of 
figures that are static and moving bodies —this 
without in any way making a ‘busy’ back- 
ground, or cluttering up the stage with so much 
furniture that the human characters can hardly 
move. The most important thing is that the 
stage environment should heighten the excite- 


ment of the action. The chosen motif might 


now and then sound very odd. In Danses 
Concertantes, for instance, the background was 


inspired by a gas works!” 

Nicholas Georgiadis is all for practical décor, 
and that of course applies emphatically to 
costume also. In Macmillan’s choreography, 
the clothing of the dancers is so completely 
integrated in the enchainement patterns and 
grouping as to prompt the question: “Which 
comes first—the choreographer’s idea, or the 
designer's?” 

“Of course it is Mr. Macmillan who creates 
the ballet,” said Mr. Georgiadis, “but he 
cannot arrange the patterns and groupings 
until we have jointly decided what the costumes 
are to be, so the sketches belong to the very 
first stage.” 

And reflecting on all the labour involved, 
I could not help asking Mr. Georgiadis whether 
he found the ephemeral nature of ever he most 
successful stage creation completely satisfying. 
He made a little depreciatory gesture. That is 
why, of course, he is a serious painter, and only 
a designer by fits and starts. His forthcoming 
exhibition at the Redfern Gallery, which opens 
in April, will represent the other, and perhaps 
more enduring, side of his art. 

He is an indefatigible worker, much of his 
time being taken up as teacher at his old school, 
the Slade, where at the moment his pupils are 
tackling with particular verve the problems of 
costume. And even before the premiére of 
The Invitation was launched, he was working 
day and night on sets for the Oxford Playhouse 
production of Henry de Montherlant’s La 
Reine Morte, due in February * 


A scene from the pro- 
duction of *Lysistrata.” 
at the Royal Cosrt, 
showing the extremely 
effective permanent set 
designed by Nicholas 
Georgiadis. The artist 
also designed the cos- 
tumes for this highly 
successful production 
which, it will be re- 


by a ¢ A 


the Duke of 
York's. 





later to 





Garfield Morgan as Frank and Patricia Burke as Kit in a scene from the play 


“The Lion in Love” 


* HELAGH Delaney’s second play had 

already received adverse criticisms 
before the English Stage Company decided 
to present it at the Royal Court for a brief 
season. Some revisions were made but the 
play still failed to appeal to the critics, who 


considered it a shapeless and plotiess work, 

and not to be compared with “A Taste of 

Honey”. However, Miss Delaney, setting 

her new play once again in Salford, was as 

before, successful in presenting some irre- 
sistible characters. 





Top left: Kit, who drinks 
too much at the local 
pub, has had another 
brush with the police and 
has once again been fined 
at the local court. She 
arrives home with her 
irrepressible father, Jesse 
(Howard Goorney) 


Above: Kit has had one 
of her innumerable rows 
with her husband Frank, 
who ekes out a precari- 
ous living as a hawker 


Left: Jesse gives a hand 
to their neighbour, Cross- 
Lane Nora (Diana Coup- 
land), 4 secondhand 
clothes dealer, who is 
doing quite well. Kit is 
already aware that Frank 
is having an affair with 
Nora, 





Iwo other local inhabi- 
tants are Nell (Renny 
Lister) and Andy (John 
Rees), who exists on 
Nell’s doubtful earnings. 
Andy, a_ shiftless type, 
promises Nell they shall 
get back to the Music 
Halls as a double act, 
and in the picture they 
are seen practising a 
dance routine. 


Pictures by 
John Timbers 


Left: The constant row- 
ing between Frank and 
Kit has had its effect on 
their two children, Ban- 
ner (Kenneth Cope, left) 
and Peg (Patricia Healey). 
Banner has already bro- 


ken away from home and 

Peg, just growing up, has 

acquired a boy friend 

Loll (Peter Fraser, right), 

an art student from Scot- 
land. 








Right: Jesse and two catty neigh- 
bours make merry with some of 
Nora’s cast-off stock. Meantime, 
Nora had planned to go away with 
Frank for good, but at the last 
minute the latter, unable to break 
away from Kit, for all the cat and 
dog life they lead, lets her down. 





Echoes from Broadway 


ECEMBER was a merry musical month on 

Broadway. Three song and dance offer- 
ings, plus a non-musical comedy starring 
Henry Fonda, constituted the entertainment 
agenda. 

This was the month of the raptly-awaited 
Camelot, arriving in town accompanied by the 
passive prestige of its creators. As known far 
and wide, they are book writer and lyricist 
Alan Jay Lerner, composer Frederick Loewe, 
and director Moss Hart, all of whom were 
responsible for My Fair Lady, with major 
assistance from Bernard Shaw. For Camelot, 
they derived basic inspiration from T. H 
White's The Once and Future King. 

Adding to the general excitement was the 
fact that Julie Andrews, originator of the 
musical Eliza role, plays Queen Guenevere in 
Camelot. Co-starred is that accomplished 
actor, Richard Burton, as King Arthur. 

It is fruitless to speculate on whether the 
critical reception accorded Camelot would 
have been different if the musical had been 
less heralded in advance. General tone was 
one of disappointment. Yet there can be no 
direct comparison with My Fair Lady. It is an 
entirely different kind of show, grand and 
opulent; a spectacle rather than a lively 
concept of the comic muse 

As a spectacle, it is resoundingly successful 
Scenic production by Oliver Smith is a beautiful 
colourful, imaginative rendition of the medieval 
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A scene from the new 
musical “* Camelot,” 
with book and lyrics 
by Alan Jay Lerner 
and music by Fred- 
erick Loewe, which 
opened during Decem- 

the Majestic, 
New York. In the 
picture L to R, Robert 
Goulet as Sir Lance- 
lot, Julie Andrews as 
Queen Guenevere and 
Richard Berton 4s 

King Arthur. 


(Picture by 
Friedman-Abeles) 


by 
Ranald Savery 


court of the legendary Arthur, the countryside 
and forests of Camelot. Costumes by Adrian 
and Tony Duquette are strikingly handsome 
Dance numbers and ensemble chorus work 
directed by Hanya Holm possessed pleasing 
variety, ranging from saucy lightness to 
fantasy and dramatic power. 

Where did the show fall short? Chiefly, | 
think, in its failure to come alive more fre- 
quently; in its lack of personality in characters 
and situations. Most notably, Guenevere and 
Lancelot were cardboard figures. One missed 
an emotional element in their frustrated 
romance. Mr. Burton was able to invest the 
idealistic Arthur with more depth of human 
qualities 

Second act moved along at a better clip than 
the opening portion. It came to a rousing 
climax of music and dance as events take a 
tragic course. There was also an effective 
ballet involving the forest stronghold of the 
witch, Morgan Le Fey. 

Miss Andrews made an appealing, tender 
Guenevere, given several fetchingly melodic 
songs to sing. Robert Goulet, the Canadian 
singer, was vocally and physically a virile 
Lancelot. M’el Dowd brought a charming 
satiric touch to the character of Morgan Le 
Fey. Roddy McDowall provided a vigorous 
impersonation of the scheming Mordred 
Robert Coote sparked proceedings with his 
rendition of the Don Quixote-like Pellinore 





Two other musicals were fashioned in more 
conventional Broadway style— Wildcat, 
starring that darling of the cinema and tele- 
vision, Lucille Ball; and Do Re Mi, blessed 
with the superlative comedy talents of Phil 
Silvers and Nancy Walker. 

Wildcat was an atmospheric ““western,” set 
in the locale of the frenzied oil well boom in the 
year 1912. N. Richard Nash wrote the book, 
Cy Coleman the music, Carolyn Leigh the 
lyrics. Mr. Nash joined with director- 
choreographer Michael Kidd in sponsoring the 
offering. It was hearty fare, capitalising on the 
rough frontier atmosphere and background 
of Spanish influence. Latter was introduced 
with fiesta numbers, colourfully costumed, 
vivaciously danced. 

Miss Ball's role was that of an adventure- 
some young lady determined to obtain an oil 
well for herself and her sister, in face of male 
opposition. By one ruse and another, she 
persuades Joe Dynamite, a rough-and-ready 
roustabout overseer, to fall in with her plans. 
(Need it be added that he also falls in love with 
her?). Scenic designer Peter Larkin arranged a 
vivid climax when a realistic oil well spouted 
its brown fountain of fortune through a hole 
in the stage far into the upper regions of the 
flies. 


As Wildcat Jackson, Miss Ball had a part 
well suited to her exuberant personality and 
knack for bouncy comedy. Keith Andes 
possesses a voice to go along splendidly with 
the all-male character of Joe Dynamite. There 
were broad comedy bits in other roles to keep a 
satisfactory pace. 


Do Re Mi was the product of a canny group 


of Broadway impresarios. David Merrick 
was the producer, Garson Kanin the book 
writer and director, Jule Styn the composer, 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green the lyricists. 
They, along with the performers, know a good 
many of the tricks to improvise a successful 
musical for brisk, hilarious effectiveness. 
Dancers were young, attractive and sexy. 
Music and dance were contemporary, with lilt 
and rhythm. 


Mr. Silvers played an inherently mild man, 
obsessed with the idea of becoming a king of 
the “juke box racket.”” Miss Walker was seen 
as his long-suffering wife, giving her spouse aid 
and comfort in his grandiose ideas, while 
knowing from bitter experience that they are 


Keith Andes. Lucille Ball and Howard Fischer in 

“ Wildcat,” the sew N. Richard Nash—Cy Coleman 

Carolyn Leigh musical, which opened at the Alvin 
Theatre on 15th December. 


(Picture by Friedman-A betes) 


doomed to failure. The two make a wonderfully 
funny team. The show has verve and speed, 
catchy music and dancing skilfully interspersed 
into the comic and dramatic episodes. The 
young love interest was supplied in highly 
satisfactory fashion by Nancy Dussault and 
John Reardon. 

Henry Fonda's new vehicle was Critic's 
Choice, by Ira Levin, presented and directed by 


{Otto Preminger. The star’s role is that of an 


influential New York drama critic whose wife 
has written a bad play and gotten it produced. 
His professional disdain of her writing effort 
leads to various complications, including an 
estrangement between critic and wife. Mr. 
Levin demonstrated a sharp flair for witty 
dialogue, preposterous situations, and a 
conglomeration of characters pulling and 
hauling away at each other. 

Mr. Fonda gave one of the easy, under- 
played performances at which he is so adept, 
with skilled regard for turns of comedy and 
occasional serious moments. One of the best 
features of the play was depiction of the 
relationship between the critic and his eleven- 
year-old son. The boy is a bit of an intellectual 
beyond his years, but a likeable one. The role 
was played to perfection by Eddie Hodges. 

Performing with entertaining insight in other 
leading roles were Georgeann Johnson as the 
wife, Virginia Gilmore as a glamorous and 
predatory actress, Mildred Natwick as a sweet- 
heart of a mother-in-law, and Murray Hamilton 
as a poseur stage director who hotly pursues 
impressionable females. 





Bumper Session at the Vanbrugh 


RADA PRODUCTIONS REVIEWED BY HAROLD MATTHEWS 


RIENDS of the Vanbrugh Association 

specifically, and the public generally, were 
offered nine new productions, no less, during 
the nine weeks before Christmas, of vintage 
plays such as a National Theatre would be 
expected to keep in stock and produce from 
time to time. The Autumn programme 
opened on 18th October with a repetition of 
Mr. James Roose Evans’ production of 
Everyman. There followed a novel presentation 
of Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, in Frederick May's translation, and 
then, in rapid succession, works by Barrie, 
Shaw, Giraudoux, Priestley, Wycherley, Van- 
brugh and Farquhar. 

Hitherto, when Pirandello’s celebrated Six 
have taken the stage, focus has been upon the 
Father and his Step-daughter, with a baffled 
Producer for them to address. In Mr. Milo 
Sperber’s production, the Producer's ordeal 
became the core of the play. He was the only 
natural person, the only live human being 
expressing real—supposedly real—thoughts 
and feelings in the performance; all the others 
being either actors or fictitious characters. 
So the Producer was the protagonist, everything 
was happening to him, it was his adventure or 
nightmare and he received audience ident- 
ification. He was the Red King having his 
dream and when he waked the play was over. 
Whoever hit on this idea has performed a real 
service. This treatment gives the play unity and 
consistency. It could have been made even 
plainer, perhaps, for we were left with a 
doubt: had the director really had this 
brilliant idea or had he been unable to subdue 
the enthusiasm of the player who acted the 
Producer’s part so as to make it central and 
overflowing. Dimitri Malavetas dominated the 
proceedings, as Producer, by loud and excited 
speeches and movements. Sarah Miles, as the 
angry and lost Step-daughter, shouted back. 
Her performance had a kind of uncomfortable 
realism. The Father, dingy and quite con- 
vincing, was very well presented by Colin 
Pinney. Jeanne Wennberg made strong appeal 
in the almost dumb part of the pathetic Mother, 
and Michael Leigh, as the Boy, was heart- 
rending. There was a realistic Madame Pace 
from Leila Francis. 

Dear Brutus, which Mr. David Giles 
produced, used to be a sure thing but now it 
seems too theatrical for us and unfashionably 
dated. The childlike mind and feminine 
temperament of Barrie do not bear well the 


strain of theatrical revelation in these psy- 
chiatric days. Certainly his puff-pastry needs a 
lighter and surer touch than the young of 
today provide. Yet Margaret, the dream child, 
superlative Barrie, asserted herself magnificently 
and could be regarded as justifying the entire 
proceedings. It is still a gift of a part, as 
Jennifer Hilary showed in an imaginative per- 
formance in which a clear and rather deep 
voice made every speech go home to the heart. 
There was another good performance from 
Bridget Connell as Mrs. Purdie, but some of the 
characters were not brought fully up to 
expectations. 

The Apple Cart, “magnificent but not 
drama,” wears well. Some of Shaw’s witti- 
cisms, fired off by puppets in fancy dress, have 
a topical sound and none of his squibs seem 
damp. So artificial a work calls for special 
artifice but to mount the speaker with obvious 
intention for his set speech seems to go too far 
On the other hand, Boanerges (Terence Rigby) 
tore the texture by too much realism. Also, his 
simplicity was too obvious to suit either the 
play or his naturalistic treatment of the 
character as a street-corner demagogue. Shaw’s 
speeches are such a joy to the actor that cues 
were sometimes snatched too soon. Had they 
been allowed to drop, the next speech would 
have gained point. For instance, a speech like, 
“Or what?” needs a slight pause before it is 
spoken to gain its full effect. But this was a 
worthy revival. Magnus (Donald McKillop) 
had the right mixture of suavity and natural- 
ness. Orinthia (Pamela Ann Davy) had the 
right magnificence of manner and grace of 
movement. Proteus (Roger Jerome) much 
resembled the late Neville Chamberlain, not a 
choleric type, which supported the idea that 
his outbursts were calculated. The American 
Ambassador (Michael Candler) had accent and 
controlled exuberance. The casting was very 
good altogether and the décor simple and 
effective. Miss Ellen Pollock produced. 

Amphitryon 38, by Jean Giraudoux, in S. N. 
Behrman’s adaptation, was directed and 
designed by Mr. Richard Carey. Since making 
fun of the Greeks has lost its novelty, the 
presentation could be called satisfying, if not 
exhilarating. The actors knew the play well 
enough to meet its requirements with intel- 
ligence but, of necessity doubtless, they were 
themselves too far from the author's ideas to 
step into his characters’ shoes. Amphitryon 
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Whispers 


from 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


ELIA JOHNSON and Anthony Quayle 

perform what more or less amounts to an 
evening-long duologue in Chin-Chin at 
Wyndham’s, a tremendous challenge which 
these leading players accept courageously and 
from which they come out triumphantly. 

It is a moving story of a passionate Italian 
man and a rather stiff English woman who live 
in Paris. They both marry French people, 
who, in turn, go off together, leaving them 
desperately unhappy. In their misery, the 
deserted husband and wife are drawn to- 
gether—and to the bottle. 

Miss Johnson originally read the play in 
French and was intrigued by the idea of two 
such ill-assorted people getting to know one 
another; under normal circumstances their 
meeting would hardly have been likely and in 
any case they would not have had sufficient 
in common to foster a lasting relationship. 
And so, the play by Francois Billetdoux was 
adapted for the English stage by Willis Hall 
and has become one of the most popular 
successes in the West End. 

The only other part of any consequence is 
that of the woman’s son, played by Brian 
Smith. A waiter completes the cast of four. 
Miss Johnson does not play her part for 
sympathy. She plays the character as she feels 
it, though in such a way that we are on her side. 
But she does not consciously try to win us over. 
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In what is virtually a two-character playe 
Miss Johnson says she and Anthony Quayle 
feel ultra-responsible for the success of the 
evening. Everything depends upon them, 
because they are on-stage practically all the 
time and tremendous concentration is de- 
manded. On the other hand, the characters are 
always in the mind of the audience and the 
situation never has a chance to go off the boil. 
The playgoer gets the impression of having had 
a full evening, though the play takes rather less 
than two hours to perform. 

It is the smallest cast that Celia Johnson has 
ever been in, but not the longest part she has 
ever played. She played Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
when the Old Vic Company were at the New 
Theatre, before they crossed the River to 
return to their own home in the Waterloo Road 
after the war. More recently, she had another 
long part—Sheila Broadbent in The Reluctant 
Debutante. Playgoers will recall her endless 
telephone calls as the match-making mother of 
Anna Massey, the debutante determined to 
marry the boy of her own choice. 

Those monologues on the phone were very 
tiring, but Miss Johnson says they proved far 
less exhausting on nights when the show went 
down particularly well with the audience and 
there was plenty of laughter. 

Looking back on a crowded stage career of 

(Continued on page 40) 





“Tom 
Sawyer” 


@ SCENES from the musical 

adaptation by Tom Boyd of 
Mark Twain’s famous novel. “Tom 
Sawyer” was directed by Jessica 
Taylor, and the very effective set- 
tings were by David Sidey. The 
season of daily matinées at the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E. began 
on Boxing Day and ran for three 

weeks. 


Pictures by Jeff Vickers 


Left: Tom Sawyer (Antony Lin- 

ford) in the opening scene sings 

the number called “First Star of 

the Evening.” Below: The attrac- 

tive square dance outside Aunt 
Polly’s house. 





The trial scene in which Injun Joe 
(Stephen Scott, right foreground) is 
seen accusing Tom, who stands in 
the dock near Judge Thatcher 
(John English). On Tom's right 
is Barrington Hunt as the School- 
master and Raymond Farrell as 
Muff Potter. Tom finds himself 
in this predicament after watching 
a murder in the cemetery from 
behind a tombstone. 


Right: The scene in the wood, 
when Tom’s friends sing his praise 
in the song, “ Tom's Career.” 





Bumper Session at the Vanbrugh (Contd.) 


was well presented by Bryan Wolfe as the 
typical husband of fairy-tale burlesque. 
Alkmen’s lines were very well spoken by 
Vanessa Thornton, who kept matters on a 
purely intellectual level, leaving the God's 
caprice perhaps more than usually imponder- 
able. Jupiter was given stolid dignity by Roger 
Heathcott and there was a stylish and amusing 
Leda by Yvonne Antrobus. 


Such a well-integrated play as J. B. Priestley’s 
Time and the Conways does not suffer so much 
when players have to act out of their natural 
limitations. It is a difficult play to cast at any 
time. If the company are within the same age- 
group, little Carol will appear mature and Mrs. 
Conway immature. Then the device of show- 
ing the characters nineteen years after in the 
middle act and returning them to their early 
promise again for the final act, gives the last 
scene depth and poignancy which it would not 
otherwise have but puts a heavy strain on the 
actors. However, Priestley’s characters have 
genuine life. They have reality and theatrical 
potency. Some of them may have been 
imperfectly realised but the company under 
Miss Mary Duff's direction gave a grateful 
reminder of an excellent play. Kay, the 
author’s favourite and the key character, was 
well played by Brigit Connell. Pallor and 
acting added the years for the second act. 
Madge (Anne McPartland) also aged con- 
vincingly. Ian Dewar looked professional as 
Gerald. Michael Candler gave Beevers a 
touch of Uriah Heep turning dangerous but, 
for all that, Susan Chapple made Hazel look 
vengeful enough in Act 2 to subdue him. Peter 
Harrison, looking always very mature, was 
quietly effective as Alan. 

The Gentleman Dancing Master, by William 
Wycherley, was a rare treat, in which a girl of 
14 summers fools her irascible father and the 
booby he wishes her to marry by entertaining 
under their noses the lover of her choice, a 
non-dancing man, as a “gentleman” dancing 
master, which they regard as a monstrosity and 
therefore negligible. The jest is long drawn out 
but it was not allowed to pall by this company. 
There was a taking performance by Jennifer 
Hilary as the girl, Hippolita, and a nice com- 
bination of period style and sentiment was 
provided by Donald McKillop as her chosen, 
Gerard. Peter Rocca gave a clever study wa 
Frenchified fop and booby, although Wycher- 
ley’s prolixity put him in danger of slipping 
out of the part towards the end. Colin Pinney 
put in steady work as a not so very irascible 
father. This was a most commendable 
production under Miss Judith Gick’s direction. 
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The Confederacy, by Sir John Vanbrugh, was 
cheerfully bashed over so as to provide brisk 
entertainment. The comedy is based on a 
foursome in which two elderly husbands are in 
love with each other’s young wife. The young 
ladies demanded, and they supplied, a bigger 
contribution than did the young gentlemen. 
Pamela Ann Davy was in full command of the 
stage as Clarissa and Evelyn Lewis gave her 
good support as Araminta. Hilary Newcombe 
was a lively Flippanta and Helen Fraser, in 
rough and ready style, simply threw herself 
into the part of old Mrs. Amlet. Carol Mauray 
made a shrewd, pony-tailed Corinna and 
Michael Candler performed a neat trick of 
falling as Clip. Mr. Michael Gover directed. 

The varied programme closed with Mr. 
Richard Carey’s lively and continuously 
entertaining production of “The Beaux’ 
Stratagem”™ by George Farquhar, in which 
Jeanne Wennberg set that captivating creature, 
Mrs. Sullen, accurately in her period, appro- 
priately mannered, and at the same time made 
her a real woman of directness and charm. 
Christopher Robbie and Roger Heathcott 
were a manly pair of beaux, Michael Jackson 
an amusingly sinister highwayman, Dimitri 
Malavetas a neat and well-spoken Count 
Bellair and Yvonne Antrobus a pert young 
Cherry. The simple setting of the sign-post 
order was sufficient and attractive. 

The offerings this season should swell the 
ranks of the “Friends.” * 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


just over thirty years, Miss Johnson singles out 
for admiration certain outstanding perform- 
ances—performances in plays in which she 
herself appeared, rather than in those she 
merely watched as a member of the public. 
She still vividly recalls Gerald du Maurier in 
Cynara, in which she herself scored one of her 
earliest successes at the age of twenty-two, 
with Gladys Cooper as leading lady in her own 
theatre—the Playhouse on the Embankment. 

Then there was Alec Guinness, who played 
the Dauphin to her Joan; Anna Massey as her 
reluctant debutante daughter; Ralph Richard- 
son as her alcoholic husband in Flowering 
Cherry and Joan Greenwood as the purring 
little seductress in The Grass in Greener. Last 
of all, bringing us right up to date, she is full of 
unstinting praise for Anthony Quayle’s 
extrovert performance in Chin-Chin. 

These performances seem to have moved 
Miss Johnson far more than others she passively 
watched from the front, because she was on the 
Stage during their creation and observed them 
microscopically night after night throughout 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert in a scene from the play. This is the first time the 
Hulberts have appeared together in a “ straight ” play. 


“The Bride Comes Back” 


s — from Ronald Millar’s sequel to “The Bride 
and the Bachelor,” which ran for seventeen months at 
Pictures by the Duchess. Cicely Courtneidge returns as Mrs Kilpatrick, 
Robert Pitt the réle she created in “The Bride and the Bachelor,” and 
the play is directed at the Vaudeville by Harold French with 

décor by Michael Weight. 
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The opening scene of 
play in the Kilpatricks 
house at Hampstea 
Jason Kilpatrick (Rob 
son Hare) returns 

his office on Chri 
Eve and tries on 
Father Christmas 

he has hired for 
festivities. His daug 
Barbara (Margaret \i 
Court), now a unive 
student of nineteer 
vastly amused and ) 
Gow (Viola Lyel). 
daily help, busy with 
Christmas pudding 

looks on. 


The irrepressible 
Isabel Kilpatrick 
(Cicely Courtneidge) 
returns laden from 
some last minute 
shopping. It is snow- 
ing hard, Isabel has 
put through a call 
to New York so that 
she can speak to 
Serena, her elder 
daughter now mar- 
ried with a_ baby. 
Imagine her surprise 
when Serena  sud- 
denly turns up with 
baby im carry-cot, 
having left Joe, her 
husband. 








At their wits’ end 
about the hysteri- 
cal Serena, Jason 
and Barbara sug- 
gest that Mrs. Kil- 
patrick should (as 
happened in The 
Bride and the Ba- 
chelor) conjure up 
help from the “be- 
yond” with the aid 
of the magic bowl, 
which has sudden- 
ly and mysteriously 
turned up again by 
the Christmas tree. 
At first Isabel re- 
fuses but relents 
when the bowl is 
retrieved from the 
fire unharmed. 


Below left: Isabel, with the aid of the bowl, calls for help and a minute or two later a strange 
man walks through the french windows, saying he is Dr. Smith, a psychiatrist. When Serena 
appears on the scene the doctor begins his questioning, while her mother tries to indicate 


who the visitor is. 





Shortly after the 
french windows 
swing open again 
and in walks a 
glamorous young 
lady in an elegant 
white evening 
dress. Dr. Smith is 
as surprised as all 
the others, but is 
not long in realising 
that he has another 
patient on his 
hands, for the 
young lady begins 
by smashing up all 
the ornaments and 
otherwise behaving 
like a spoilt child 
of six or seven. 


Below left: The intruder suddenly recognises Jason, and claims she was his model years ago 
when he was at Art School. Meantime Serena’s baby is proving troublesome and Jason has 


been sent to prepare a bottle. Isabel's reactions to the intruder’s interest in her husband 
can be imagined, particularly when they take the floor in a dance together (below right) 





On Christmas morning 
Isabel discovers’ the 
attractive intruder is 
still installed and seems 
likely to remain for 
ever. Dr. Smith, who 
says she is suffering 
from amnesia, finds her 
a most interesting case. 
But Isabel is_ not 
amused when she tries 
to despatch her with an 
overdose of drugs in 
her coffee. 


_) 
Below left: Dr. Smith persuades Isabel to eat the breakfast prepared by the fair intruder. 
Meantime, Joe Tilney, Serena's husband, has arrived hot foot from New York, but for a 


time his quarrel with his wife (largely arising out of her belief in the magic bowl), persists. 
However, all ends happily, with explanations all round which it would be unfair to divulge, 
and Joe and Serena (Warren Stanhope and Polly Adams, below right) are happily reunited. 
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QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leoni recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 
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Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








COW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 














* Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
D> Sun. 11 p.m Fully Licensed 
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Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 








Londons fiices? Steak House 
In the heart of London's Theatreland 
Fully licensed until midnight 
17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD.. WC2 
(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 
RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 








Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

the run of the play. That is a sure test and 
it says something for a player who can cast a spell 
over a fellow member of the cast during an 
actual performance. 

Miss Johnson believes playgoers of today are 
more interested in intelligent plays than they 
were when she first went on the stage. But 
she added: “Many think a play is good because 
the subject is serious or unusual. That does not 
automatically follow. Some are written round 
unusual subjects, but at the same time are in 
the worst possible taste. They go too far, yet 
often pass for good examples of contemporary 
writing.” 

For years Miss Johnson has lived at Nettlebed 
in Oxfordshire, some forty-five miles from 
London, with her husband, Peter Fleming, and 
their family. Family life means so much to her 
that she insists upon living at home and travel- 
ling to and from the theatre by car every day, 
though she admits to disliking the present time 
of year when she has to drive both ways in the 
dark. 

Her worst experience was running into a 
pocket of fog on her way to the Cambridge 
Theatre to play in The Reluctant Debutante. 
It was very dense and totally unexpected. It 
reduced traffic to a mere crawl, and at the same 
time prevented her from stopping to get out 
and telephone the theatre. However, she 
emerged from the fog as quickly as she had 
entered it, and then drove like a fiend to the 
theatre. 

The stage manager was on the door, half- 
dead with anxiety. She dashed to her dressing 
room and got ready, while they held the 
curtain for ten minutes. Then she was on and 
the play was under way. What infuriated her 
so much was not having sufficient time to tell 
them all about her nerve-racking adventure 
and once the show was over, it seemed stale 
news, hardly worth relating. * 








Under persona! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Dovuctas 
Author of ‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TaBLeE D’HoTe LUNCHEONS AND 
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3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
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London's Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 
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South China Restaurants 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. CER. 1056 
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144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns. 12.30-11 p.m. 











LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913 Noon-midnight Fully licensed. 











FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


a) - 
La Primavera Restaurant 
19 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
12 noon-3 p.m Telephone: Sundays: 
6 p.m.-12 p.m. Gerrard 6688 6 p.m.-12 p.m 





LEY ON’S & 

Chop Suey Restaurant 
Established 1926 

91 WARDOUR ST., W.1 i 
GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed * Open Daily 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to I! p.m. 














RUN FOR THE THEATRE BY THE THEATRE 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
18 Monmouth Street 
London W.C.2 
Specialities: Soups, Salads and Coffee 
Open 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m Tel.: Tem. 6220 














Have you been to.. - 


“THE EGG & 1” 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 


Report from Paris (Conid.) 

as Caesar and Pierre Vaneck made a dis- 
appointingly uneasy Marc Antony. Jean 
Parédés, too, made Casca too self-consciously 
comical to be convincing. But William Sabatier 
was a truly noble and moving Brutus and the 
producer managed to be at once sinister and 
human as Cassius: both excelled themselves in 
the quarrel-scene. However, the highlight of 
this production was the last-act battle, in which 
Barrault’s genius for mise-en-scéne found full 
expression. Except for one sequence with 
spears carried at varying angles to suggest a 
bristling hedgehog (which was highly reminis- 
cent of Leon Schiller’s pre-war production in 
Warsaw), no weapons were carried: the effect 
of the mimed combat was like that of the 
unarmed combat of the Pekin Opera 
breathtakingly exciting and 100 per cent 
convincing. The Barrault company also made 
theatre history by filling the 5,000-seater Palais 
des Sports with several performances of an 
open-stage production of Hamlet just before 
Christmas. The sound amplification was 


faulty, the costumes (dug up after eight years) 
moth-eaten and tatty, and the whole pro- 
duction thrown on with inadequate preparation. 
(How brilliantly might not Tyrone Guthrie 
have made use of this wonderful arena!). But 
the audience sat spell-bound: an unforgettable 
experience and a memorable experiment, in 


popularizing the drama, in which the Comédie 
Francaise (with Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme) and 
the T.N.P. (with Ubu) also joined, though with 
smaller audiences. I shall be writing more fully 
about the T.N.P. productions in my next 
report. 


The complete programmes of the 1961 


season at the Theatre of the Nations will be 
published in the next issue of Theatre World 
together with the usual list of European 
festivals. This year altogether 25 nations, ten 
of them never before represented in Paris, will 
be taking part. 34 companies will give over 130 
performances of 47 different productions of 
drama, opera and dance, in three theatres 
The festival opens on April 10th at the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées with the west Berlin 
Stadtische Oper’s Moses und Aron and returns 
to the Sarah-Bernhardt immediately afterwards. 
From June Ist the 400-seater Vieux Colombier 
willcome into use as an auxiliary, experimental 
stage. Great Britain and Germany are sending 
5 different companies each, the United States 3, 
and South Africa will be attending for the first 
time. The other newcomers are Chile, Cuba, 
Egypt, Hungary, Lebanon, Madagascar, 
Mexico, Niger and Peru. Belgium, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Morocco, Russia, Spain, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia will again be on show, until the 
festival ends on July 8th. Thanks to the 
munificence of the French government, the 
city of Paris and the Department of the Seine, 
the budget for the season has been voted and 
the programmes approved. At this late stage it 
may still be possible to fit in certain stragglers, 
like Israel, Korea, and the Philippines, with 
whom negotiations are not yet concluded. 
The 196! season promises to be one of the most 
interesting and stimulating since the first Paris 
Festival in 1954. * 


The second part of Mr. Trilling’s Report from Paris 
will appear in our next issue and will include plans 
for the forthcoming 1961 Paris Festiva! 


Madeleine Renaud as Mme 
Ranevsky in Chekhov's 
“The Cherry Orchard,” 
directed by Jean-Louis Bar- 
rauit with décor by Georges 
Wakhevitch, at the 
Théitre de France. 
(Picture by Photo Pic) 





LOST LONDON THEATRES 


by N. M. Bligh 


15 The Story of the Eagle or Grecian 


PART II. 


EFORE making our collective review of the 
pantomimes at the end of Part I of our 
survey we brought the main story of the 
Grecian to 1854. Although nominally a minor 
theatre it was, in fact, large and well appointed, 
and fully equipped with all the resources to put 


on ambitious and lavish shows. By 1858 
enlargement became necessary; the ground 
floor was lowered and two tiers of boxes and a 
new gallery formed; with redecoration the 
house had become a most elegant theatre hold- 
ing about 2,500, described as “one of the 
prettiest and brightest in London,” Towards 
the end of September it is announced that “up 
to now regarded as a saloon, on account of the 
merit of its management and extensions made 
and the purpose to cater for an intellectual 
audience” the house received the Lord 
Chamberlain's licence and became officially a 
theatre. Before the end of the year the playbills 
carried the title “Royal Grecian.” 

For the next 24 years during which the 
theatre pursued an active life there were staged, 
at a rough average, 30 productions every year, 
including constant revivals. To refer to, or 
comment on, them all would require a volume 
of substantial thickness and would clearly be 
impossible within the scope of our survey. We 


1832-1882 


therefore propose to select such items as call for 
special comment, and to recount such happen- 
ings as might interestingly contribute to the 
story of this theatre. 

The tastes of the audiences of those times are 
reflected in the types of productions which 
delighted them: lurid melodrama, domestic 
comedy or drama, and historical romances, 
mainly adapted from the French. But even 
Shakespeare was attempted, as in The Merchant 
of Venice in 1859. In the previous year there 
was that grim melodrama, /t’s Never too Late 
to Mend, for a run of about a hundred nights, 
with at least half a dozen subsequent revivals, 
and A Life’s Revenge or Two Lovers for One 
Heart, a story of the time of Louis XIV. In 
1859, audiences were regaled with Ruthven, a 
modification of the Parisian spectacle The 
Vampire; we are told “the subject partakes of 
the terrible and appalling.” The attraction of 
macabre titles is shown by The Angel of Dark- 
ness, another “‘new and stirring drama from the 
French,” and The Angel of Death, the leading 
role played by Clara Conquest. Eldest of the 
children of Benjamin Conquest, she had been 
on the stage ever since appearing as a child at 
the Garrick; later she married the distin- 
guished actor Charles Dillon. 





Lest Lendon Theatres (Contd.) 


We have many indications that the audiences 
were for the most part a rough and often 
vociferous lot, so it is not a little surprising to 
hear that in Agnolo Diora, an Italian romance 
with “a perfectly original plot,” abstruse 
points of canon law were well received and 
proved that “the spectators are indeed an 
educated race and may be trusted with any 
argument, however lofty, that is intelligently 
and intelligibly conducted.” Thrillers, however, 
seemed to be a never-failing attraction; thus 
for 1862 we find The Hanged Man, a version 
improved by George Conquest of the original 
recently at the Surrey, and The Moment of 
Terror. In the exciting sensation scene the 
villain invites a boy, who has seen him commit 
a murder, to a hut over a dark millstream and 
throws him through a trapdoor into the water. 
A clever mechanism is employed and “the 
whole sends a thrill through the audience which 
secures the success of the production!” 

The year 1864 had what was described as a 
very ambitious venture in the form of a four-act 
drama, Deborah or The Jewish Outcast, 
adapted from the German by George Conquest. 
It had just been done at the Adelphi with the 
redoubtable Miss Bateman in the lead, and 
originally by Ristori; it was now played by 
Edith Heraud. A contemporary refers to over- 


crowded houses and extraordinary excitement, 


and informs us that Heraud subdued the 
audience by the spell of her acting and the 
final pathos hushed them in attention and 
sympathy. There is no doubt that the Grecian 
could give first-class acting as well as spectacle 
and low comedy. 

Around this period, Tom Mead, famous in 
his time, joined the company as leading actor. 
He had previously been at the Coburg and 
Surrey and Drury Lane with considerable 
success. At the Grecian he played in many of 
the productions and seems to have excelled in 
Esperanza (1864) a play laid in medieval 
Italy. It was said to be a very difficult plot to 
follow, mainly because of the number of 
disguises of the two chief characters. Mead 
had not only to play three parts but also to 
adopt the costumes and manners of three 
persons. There was always a_ three-part 
programme, as was customary in those days, 
with the ubiquitous ballet and farce or comedy 
in addition to the main feature. Thus the 
audience, plentifully regaled with food and 
drink, regarded endurance as a matter of 
course. This quality must have been especially 
needed for The Sin and the Sorrow (1866), an 
elaborate work laid in Mexico and London and 
lasting four hours! The inclusion of a fire can 


usually ensure a successful play, as in The 
Rescue on the Raft (1867) where the hero, 
condemned to the galleys, is ultimately vin- 
dicated and “‘a scene in which a ship takes fire 
commands immense applause.” 

Patrons were not averse to seeing drama 
based on aspects of life with which they must 
have been all too familiar in reality. Such a one, 
in 1869, was Toilers on the Thames or The Dark 
Side of London Life, and, in 1870, The Poor of 
the London Streets, With this was Violet or 
The Life of an Actress, and playing in it we have 
George Conquest and G.H. “the great” 
Macdermott, actor and famous music hall 
singer, who will for ever be associated with 
“We don’t want to fight but by jingo if we do” 
which gave the word “jingoism” to the English 
language. At this period he was actively 
engaged at the Grecian having roles in A 
Daughter's Sacrifice, the great sensation drama 
A Flash of Lightning, The Nemesis of Crime, 
Amy Robsart, and others. Gloomy themes in 
the true Victorian tradition were not objected 
to if they were at the same time thrilling; 
instances of this are The Orphan’s Legacy or 
A Mother's Dying Words (1872), and Alone in 
the World or Home and the Homeless (1874). 

Successes from other theatres were adopted 
at frequent intervals, and apart from those 
already mentioned we can instance The Great 
City, from Drury Lane (1867), remembered as 
one of the first realistic novelty dramas, intro- 
ducing a real horse and cab, and showing the 
curious attraction of having on stage an object 
readily to be seen for nothing outside the 
theatre; the Surrey drama Time and Tide or 
A Tale of the Thames (1874), the Adelphi drama 
Lost in London (1875), and Flying Scud (1877) 
which had opened the Holborn Theatre in 1866, 
a racing drama with Conquest now playing 
Nat Gosling the jockey, a part so ably played 
in the original by George Belmore. Imports 
from abroad were occasionally welcomed, as in 
1872 W. B. Cahill, a famous American come- 
dian, appeared in Across the Continent which 
he had played “everywhere” in the United 
States. 

Not only had George Conquest appeared in 
the majority of the plays but he had also been 
the author of a considerable number, either 
alone or in collaboration with Pettitt. Thus 
Dead to the World (1875) superficially re- 
sembles The Ticket of Leave Man, but the 
incidents are different as the play relates the 
struggles of a convict who has taken an 
assumed name after appearing to be killed 
along with a warder in a train crash. In the 
same year there was a benefit night with 


(Continued on page 52) 





(Picture by 
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New Swiss-French Playwright 


YOUNG ACTOR'S FIRST FULL-LENGTH PLAY 


O that the world might not think that the 

only playwrights of importance working 
in Switzerland today are the two German- 
speaking ones, Diirrenmatt and Frisch, it 
should be stated for the record that French- 
speaking Switzerland has recently made a 
discovery of its own. 

This is the young actor Louis Gaulis, 
member of the Théatre de Carouge, a for- 
ward-looking popular theatre on the out- 
skirts of Geneva. Here, in Carouge, this 
season, its director Francois Simon, son of 
the famous French actor Michel Simon, has 
given the world premitre of Mr. Gaulis’s 
first full-length play, entitled Captain 
Karagoz. 


Spirit of present-day Greece 

The author, who went to Greece to collect 
local colour, has captured with remarkable 
felicity the spirit of present-day provincial 
Greece, which supplies the background to 
his story. His hero is a retired cavalry 
officer, who lives in a small locality off the 
beaten track, with his wife and his mistress, 
and shows by his irresponsible conduct 
how well he deserves the nickname which 
gives the play its title. Karagéz is the well- 
known Greco-Turkish puppet, a sort of 


happy-go-lucky ne’er-do-well, who rules the 
roost—or thinks he does—in his little slum 
dwelling, surrounded by an assorted collec- 
tion of hard-drinking, hard-hitting, hard- 
swearing local characters, who range from 
the vociferous innkeeper to the complacent 
village priest. The Captain goes to seed, 
and finishes up as a forlorn down-and-out, 
but somewhere along the route humanity is 
burst open for all to see. Even in degrada- 
tion, says the author, who has taken Chek- 
hov and Kazantsaki for his models, there is 
a grain of happiness. 


Ballads with Grecian tunes 


The play, punctuated by agreeable ballads 
with Grecian tunes and a Grecian lilt, is 
directed with delicate subtlety on an in- 
genious multiple revolving stage, and the 
actors and actresses join in the fun with a 
gay abandon and a certain touching melan- 
choly. The production is a creditable effort 
by this enterprising theatre which has so far 
offered its audiences in two-and-a-half years, 
Hamlet, The Three Sisters, War and Peace 
and thirteen other modern and classical 
masterpieces from eleven countries. 


Ossta TRILLING. 





Lost Londen Theatre (Contd.) 


Othello played by William Pennington, who 
had taken part in the Charge at Balaclava, 
and was often known as Mr. Gladstone's 
favourite tragedian. 

A new but short-lived era commenced in 1877 
with the rebuilding of the theatre on a larger 
and more splendid scale on a different site, 
that of the old ballroom. The new building 
held over 4,000 and was most exceptionally 
provided with fire precautions, numerous exits 
direct to the street, and fireproof stone stair- 
cases. The new house opened in October with, 
appropriately, Bound to Succeed, a drama of 
London and Tasmanian life by Conquest and 
Pettitt. But the reign of George Conquest was 
drawing to an end; the pantomime of December 
1878, which has already been described, was 
announced as the last of the 21 which Conquest 
and Spry had written with ever increasing 
reputation. Conquest had decided to sell to 
T. G. Clark, who had had a period at the 
Adelphi without any conspicuous success and 
was not a man of the theatre, and to remove to 
the Surrey, a house which had already some 
connection with the Grecian. 

The farewell came in March 1879 but without 
an absolute break, for Conquest produced 
several plays for Clark and not only again 
wrote with Spry the Christmas pantomime, 
but also put it on and played the demon. This 
production was Rokoko The Rock Fiend, or 
Kingdoms Three, the Toad, the Bee, and the 
Tree. Clark made no great impression in his 
new tenure; the old magic had departed. 
His offerings for 1880 included Russia, a drama 
by Reece and Farnie, with such famous names 
in the cast as Harry Monkhouse, Mary Victor, 
and Algernon Syms, Proof or A Celebrated 
Case, which he had produced at the Adelphi, 
and, in December, the pantomime, King Frolic 
or The Coral Tree, The Golden Key, and The 
Naughty Boy Who Was Wrecked at Sea with 
“an unexampled star cast of 30 artists” 
including Monkhouse, Herbert Campbell, 
Arthur Williams, Harriett Vernon, and Marie 
Loftus. 

Of the score or so of productions in 1881 we 
notice the drama Australia or The Bush- 
rangers, for which there was a special engage- 
ment of Sophie Miles. The appearances of this 
lady throws another interesting sidelight on the 
rowdiness which at times obtained: “‘she made 
her debut under trying circumstances, evidently 
not used to the hilarity of the gods on a 
Saturday night. Her look of withering scorn 
which resulted from the noisy interruptions of 
the gallery was commented on.”’ Later there was 
London Life, adapted by Clark from After 


Dark. The novelty here was that the opening 
and closing scenes on the stage represented the 
exterior of the Grecian itself. The pantomime 
of 1881, by H. Spry, was to prove the very last 
one; it was Happy-go-Lucky, Truelove and 
Forget-Me-Not, or the Jewel Elves of the 
Magic Dell and the Good little Fiary Pastorelle. 
Clown anc pantaloon were played by Will and 
Sam Poluski, respectively. 

It was early in the run of this pantomime 
that a serious disaster was narrowly averted. 
On the night of 26th or 27th December a fight 
broke out in the gallery, another instance of 
recurrent disturbances. The fight seemed to 
involve 20 or 30 persons, and someone in the 
pit, either by mistake, or irresponsible excite- 
ment, or in malice, raised the cry of “fire!” 
The recent fire horror at the! Vienna Ring 
Theatre with appalling loss of life was very 
much in the public mind and there was a rush 
to the doors, but the safety and fire precautions 
to which we have referred were now to prove 
their value. The lengthy contemporary press 
reports state that there were about 5,000 
persons in the building and about 800 left. 
No one was killed or even injured, and the 
whole incident lasted less than five minutes. 
There was, of course, no fire at all. Herbert 
Campbell was alone on the stage at the moment 
and did what he could to calm the uproar. 
Great credit was given to the efforts of five 
constables on duty in the house and about a 
dozen theatre employees whose efforts saved 
the situation, as well as to the structure of the 
theatre with its numerous wide stone-built 
exit stairways. The person whose criminal 
folly nearly brought about a tragedy became 
lost in the crowd and was never traced. 

With the opening of the year 1882 the end 
was near. The pantomime ran until April, being 
supplemented by David Garrick, and followed 
by The Shaugraun, The Duke’s Motto, and 
Waiting for the Verdict. In May the whole 
concern was put up for auction. The bill of 
sale quoted: lease, goodwill, and possession 
of the tavern, theatre, large assembly rooms, 
pleasure grounds, stabling, and a private house, 
comprising in all about one acre, to be offered 
as a single lot. There were also such references 
as “large fortunes have been amassed,” 
“grand investment,’ “golden harvests,” and 
“an unlimited mine of wealth.” To the 
consternation of everyone the place was 
bought by General Booth and the Salvation 
Army for £16,750. The loss of their cherished 
amusement centre was a severe blow to the 
locality, and the General did not increase his 
popularity by his press references to “scenes to 

(Continued on page facing) 
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Theatre on Reeord 


COMPLETE recording of Bertolt Brecht 

and Kurt Weill’s Rise and Fall of the City 
of Mahagonny has just been issued (Philips 
L 09418/20) and it will come as something of a 
shock to followers of the modern school of 
low-life musicals who think they are seeing 
something new. 

Mahagonny, in its full and later version, was 
first produced in Leipzig in 1930, and was the 
occasion of one of the biggest riots ever seen 
inside a theatre. It was a work of protest at a 
time when protesting was rather less fashion- 
able than it is now. It is a savagely satirical 
story of decadence and violence, of squalor and 
tawdriness. It has rough edges and raw 
emotions—and it is most extraordinarily 
moving. It has an impact as great as anything 
I have ever heard on the gramophone. 

The recording, made in Hamburg, was super- 
vised by Lotte Lenya, Kurt Weill’s widow, 
who plays again the role of “Jenny,” which she 
played in Berlin in 1931. In collaboration with 
the musical director, Wilhelm Briickner- 
Riiggeberg, and a cast whose enthusiasm is 
apparent throughout, she has worked to 





Lost London Theatres (Conid.) 


be witnessed nightly” and the the audiences as 
lost sinners going to perdition, and similar 
denunciations. A law case established, with 
strange irony, that under the terms of the lease 
the tavern was to be kept open as a public 
house and the General must hold the licence, 
the nature of the refreshment supplied being 
left to his discretion. The five main plays of the 
remaining three months were Human Nature, 
Lytton’s Richelieu, The Two Orphans, Guilty or 
Not Guilty, and last of all Lost in London by 
Watts Phillips. And so, on 9th August 1882, 
the Wednesday of Bank Holiday week, the 
Grecian, which had so long and faithfully 
served its audiences, closed for ever. 

Here our interest ceases; but it may be said 
in passing that after various alterations the 
Salvation Army opened their new premises a 
few weeks later, and in 1884 the old concert 
room was opened as a music hall by an 
independent proprietor. The lease ran to 1901 
but the Army decided not to renew it. The 
whole place, including the large Eagle Tavern, 
was pulled down during 1899-1900, and the 
smaller public house which now exists on the 
site was opened in the last named year. * 


by Roy Plomley 


recapture the mood and feeling of the original 
productions. The evocation of the "twenties is 
eerily exact. 

The three records are boxed, and are 
accompanied by a large and lavishly illustrated 
brochure, which includes the complete libretto 
in German and a line-by-line English trans- 
lation. 

Also from Philips comes Part Two of Sir 
John Gielgud’s Shakespeare presentation, 
Ages of Man (ABL 3331). This is sub-titled 
One Man in His Time, and it is less successful 
than Part One. On the first disc we progressed 
chronologically from Youth to Manhood and 
then to Old Age, and nothing could be more 
definite than that; but on the new disc Sir 
John wanders from one mood and character to 
another, with no apparent guiding motive. 

Although one may criticise the arrangement 
of the speeches, it is hard to fault their delivery. 
Listening to Sir John Gielgud reading Shake- 
speare is one of the great pleasures of our time, 
and, thanks to the gramophone, of times to 
come. 

Three popular vocalists offer albums of show 
tunes. There’s blasé-voiced Kay Starr, 
defiantly tossing us a dozen familiar numbers 
on Movin’ on Broadway (Capitol T1374); and 
there’s Mel Tormé with eleven more on Mel 
Tormé Swings Schubert Alley (H.M.V. CLP 
1405)—but surely only a desperate man would 
fall back on swinging such an unswingable 
song as “Hello, Young Lovers.” The best 
value of the three is offered by young Johnny 
Mathis, who gives us 25 songs on a two-discs- 
for-the-price-of-one album (Fontana SET 101 
A-B) called The Rhythms and Ballads of 
Broadway. \f you are not an established fan of 
his, you may find that some of Mr. Mathis’s 
mannerisms take a little getting used to, but 
you will have to applaud his independence in 
choosing unfamiliar songs from Paris, Pardon 
My English, Out of this World, Strip for 
Action, and something called The American 
Motors Industrial Show. 

On Parlophone 45-R 4712, Bernard Cribbins 
and Joyce Blair sing ““My Kind of Someone,” 
and Mr. Cribbins sings his “Folk Song,”’ both 
being from the Fortune Theatre revue... And 
Another Thing. 
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Twentieth- 
Century 


Patronage 


ASSOCIATED- 
REDIFFUSION 


GIFT TO DRAMA SCHOOL 


N these days, when Art often seems a process 

of uglification, it is more nostalgic than 
reassuring to hear a revered voice testifying to 
the supremacy of Beauty. Yet, for the moment, 
it was inspiring. The voice was that of Dr. John 
Masefield, O.M., Poet Laureate, and the 
occasion was the opening of the extension to 
the Barn Theatre at Sidcup, a very generous 
gift from Associated-Rediffusion Ltd. to The 
Rose Bruford Training College of Speech and 
Drama. The ceremony was performed by Mr. 
John Spencer Wills, the television company’s 
Chairman, in the presence of Mr. Frank W. 
Jessup, Chairman of Governors of the College, 
Miss Rose E. Bruford, Principal, Mr 


Christopher Hassall and a large gathering of 


friends and students. After a commemorative 
tablet had been unveiled, students performed, 
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Left: A moment during the 


wills, Chairman of Associ- 
ated-Rediffusion, and John 
Masefield, Poet Laureate. 


Below A scene from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” (with 
Alexander Bennett as Pier- 
rot), one of the three plays, 
excerpts from 

performed after the 
memorative tablet had been 

unveiled. 


on the new stage, 2 short play by Franz Molnar 
and extracts from L’Enfant Prodigue and Peer 
Gynt. The performances, all of finished 
quality, were introduced by Mr. Geoffrey 
Hodson. After ten years of fruitful work 
within physical limitations now removed, the 
College can develop its theatrical training with 
confidence of increased success. 
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1961 Plans for Stratiord-upon-Avon 


NLY a month after opening the Ald- 

wych Theatre as the Stratford-on-Avon 
Company's London home, Peter Hall, direc- 
tor of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
announced his 1961 season at Stratford 
itself. 

The heart of the season will be four 
Shakespeare tragedies: Hamlet, Richard III, 
Romeo and Juliet and Othello. Two 
comedies, Much Ado About Nothing and 
As You Like It complete the repertoire. The 
plays will be directed by six young pro- 
ducers. Two of them—William Gaskill and 
Michael Elliott—are new to Shakespeare. The 
third, Franco Zeffirelli, is new to Stratford. 
The others are Michael Langham, Peter 
Wood and Peter Hall. 

The company is headed not only by Dame 
Edith Evans, Dame Peggy Ashcroft, Sir 
John Gielgud and Max Adrian, but also by 
some top-ranking younger players—Dorothy 
Tutin, Elizabeth Sellars and Geraldine 
McEwan—and by two exciting young actors 
being given great opportunities: the Cana- 
dian star, Christopher Plummer and lan 
Bannen, returning to Shakespeare after his 
successes in films and modern plays. 

Much Ado About Nothing opens the 35- 
week Shakespeare season at Stratford-on- 


TO COUGH 


—that is no problem! 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is ——- Yet it is NO problem 


if take Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles. 


Avon on 4th April. It will be directed by 
Michael Langham. The designer is Des- 
mond Heeley. Geraldine McEwan will 
play Beatrice; Christopher Plummer, Bene- 
dick; Newton Blick, Dogberry and Paul 
Hardwick, Don Pedro. 

Hamlet (11th April) will star Ian Bannen 
in the title réle, with Elizabeth Sellars as 
Gertrude and Geraldine McEwan as 
Ophelia. Paul Hardwick will be the Clau- 
dius. (Producer, Peter Wood, designer, 
Leslie Hurry.) Christopher Plummer takes 
the title réle in Richard III (24th May), to 
be directed by William Gaskill. In As You 
Like It (4th July) Dorothy Tutin will play 
Rosalind, and is to appear as Juliet in 
Romeo and Juliet (ASth August), with Edith 
Evans as the Nurse. 

Othello (10th October) will be directed by 
Zeffirelli. John Gielgud appears as Othello 
for the first time, and Peggy Ashcroft as 
Emilia. It is probable that this production 
will be seen at the Aldwych later. * 





We regret that in our feature on “ Progress 10 
the Park” last month the ph was in- 
correctly given as John Vickers. This, of course, 
should have been Jeff Vickers, whose pictures of 
Theatre Workshop productions in particular now 
appear frequently in our pages. 
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have a wonderful power to soothe the 
irritated membranes of the throat and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them personally and one can 


readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 
to avoid a ‘husky’ throat and coughing spasms. 
ay! 's Catarrh Pastilles are recommended 
for the relief, and usually the prevention, 
of coughs and colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. 


POTTER'S 
CATARRH 


| PASTILLES | 
You can feel them doing you good. 
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MATEUR actors, actresses, cine-camera enthusiasts, 
Interesting discussions, beginners 
welcome. Every weekend or mid-week. Accommoda- 
tion with all meals 17/6 daily. Write—** Primrose,” 
17 Clarendon Road, Cliftonville, Margate. Trains 
Victoria Hourly. 
MATEUR STAGE—the only monthly magazine 
covering non-professiona! theatre. Practical articles, 
news and views, reviews of all new published plays 
Is. 6d. monthly from newsagents; 20s. annual subscrip- 
tion. Free specimen copy and Catalogue of Theatrical 
Publications from—Staccy Publications, 9 Houndsden 
Road, London N.21 
RT STUDIO CLUB, 14 Monmouth Street, W.C.2 
TEM 4079. The Photographers Rendezvous for 
Amateurs and Professionals. Resident models. 
ARREL ORGAN on spindle ices, in excellent con- 
dition; handsome oak case, £150.—Willis, 7 Page 
Heath Lane, Bickley. Kent. 
ASTER and Summer Holiday Drama Schools. 
Seven-day Courses covering Acting Technique, 
Improvisation, Speech, Make-up, Fencing, Production, 
etc. Director: Marian Naylor, 
Theatre, Surrey and Studio Theatre, Kensington, 
London. Fees £9 9s. and £6 6s. Syllabus from— 
Registrar, Mrs. B. Patterson, 6 Lonsdale Road, Barnes, 
S.W.13. Tel. inquiries: WIM 2161 
IRST CLASS ACTS REQUIRED. Terms, Photos, 
etc., to—Keith Lord, White Horse Hotel, York 
Road, Leeds. 
OR SALE—in excellent condition. numbers of 
“Theatre World from 1925 to 1956. Inquiries 
to—Box No. 634. 
OR SALE—* Theatre World,” 
December 1960 Complete 
Offers to—Box No. 633 
OR SALE— “ Theatre World,”’ 1947-1957 inclusive, 
3 numbers missing. Also 1959 and 1960. £3 3s. 0d 
the lot. Phone—Wes. 9447 before 10 a.m. or after 
5 p.m 
IGH BLOOD PRESSURE, take Rutin, the proved 
natural remedy in Rutin—‘T."" 6s. 10d. from— 
Health Stores, Chemists or direct from Rutin Products 
Limited, Wokingham, Berks 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure 
amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition 
major applicants.—-BCM/ Palette, Dept 
mark House, London W.C.1. 
ARGE comfortable room, King’s Cross.— 
George Fierstone Music 356 Caledonian 
Road, N.j. Tel: NORth 4224 
\ ARINE MOUNTINGS LTD., North Wroughton. 
. 


from June 1949 to 
excellent condition 


studies for 
artists and 
Details to 
T.W., Mono- 


near 
Centre, 


Nr. Swindon, have vacancies in their Military | 


Band for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Cornet, Horn and 
Euphonium players Other instruments considered. 
Good bonus earnings possible, together with Band re- 
taining fee. Age limit up to 40 years Apply— 


Musica! Director 
\ AJORCA. 14 days inclusive tours from 37 gns. 
a by Air Private Flats and Hotel Bookings 
arranged. All bookings by 15th Feb. participate in a 
Free Travel Competition. For full details write to— 
Panoramic Holidays, 168 Farnaby Road, Bromicy, 
Kent.—62 Walnut Strect, Blackburn, Lancs. 
ANTOMIME. New Dick Whittington Script 
suit professional production. Approved reading. 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. 
Blackburn 


EVOLVERS AND PISTOLS, firing blanks only 

Send s.a.c. for list.—Burgo, 70 Bethel Street. 
Norwich. 
NEASONAL ENTERTAINER required May-Sept 

for large Holiday Estate complete with newly con- 
structed swimming pool and entertainment hal! 
Capable of entertaining holiday makers during the 
evenings. also the ability to organise outdoor sports. 
swimming competitions, ctc Applications to—The 
Secretary, Golf Course Development Co., Golden 
Sands, Quebec Road, Mabiethorpe, Lincolnshire 
— Shorthand, Dictaphone and Copy 

Typists urgently required Top rates.—Dagmar 
Secretarial Bureau, 153 Cheapside (St. Pauls). MON 
1$77. 

HINKING OF TAKING A “ PUB"? 

lems made casy. Send 3d 
Road, Buxton, Derbys. 


Your prob- 
stamp—W//S, 27 Dale 


Leatherhead Repertory 
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Book List — Some 


International 


additions to list previously published 


International Theatre Annual No. 5 (ed. 
Harold Hobson). Besides the regular 
chapters on London, New York and Paris 
seasons, the 1961 annual contains informative 
articles on the Finnish theatre by Ritva 
Heikkila and on the German by Ossia Tril- 
ling. There are articles on Stratford and 


‘Bristol, and contributors include Lindsay 


Anderson, John Arden and Conor O’Brien 
(on Dublin). (Calder, 25s. Paperback, 15s.) 


Geschichte des Kostiims, by Erika Thiel. 
Lavishly illustrated history of costume from 
classical to modern times based on decora- 
tive, graphic and plastic arts through the 
ages with 64 coloured and 548 half-tone 
plates. (Henschel, Berlin.) 


Bertolt Brecht’s Dreigroschenbuch (ed. 
Siegfried Unseld). Magnificent compendium 
comprising texts of Brecht’s Dreigroschen- 
oper and Gay's Beggar's Opera (in German), 
the film of the Dreigroschenoper and the 
novel of the same name, author’s notes on 
the play and its production, additional songs, 
dialogue between Brecht and Giorgio Streh- 
ler (before the Milan production) and critic- 
isms and comments (including material on 
the famous law-suit) by Adorno, Ihering, 
Kerr, Tucholsky, Weill and Lotte Lenya, 
among others. The book contains a sleeve 
with an LP record of Brecht himself sing- 
ing two songs as a demonstration to the 
actors of his intentions, which alone is worth 
the high price of the book. (Suhrkamp, 
Frankfurt.) 


Tage mit Bertolt Brecht, by Arnolt Bron- 
Brecht and Bronnen, two angry young 
men of Berlin from 1921 to 1923, both 
authors, poets and dramatists, as seen 
through the eyes of Brecht’s former friend 
and rival against a background of the leading 
theatrical figures of the day. (Desch, 
Munich.) 


Diirrenmatt, by Elisabeth Brock-Sulzer. 
Pocket biography, with illustrations, and 
analysis of the Swiss writer's working 
methods. (Die Arche, Zurich.) 


yy copy of the complete soundtrack re- 

cording of Laurence Olivier’s film Hamlet and 
a copy of the book “Hamiet—The Film and the Play.” 
World Film Publications Ltd., 1948, Printed by Sidney 
Press Lid.. Bedford. Anyone wishing to sell cither 
of these please send price and details to—Mr. Larry 
Schafer, 5 Devonshire Place, Toronto 5, Ontario, 
Canada. 


IGS. Large variety theatrical wigs all purposes 
and sizes. For sale only. Verv low prices.— 
Isaia, 31 Gerrard Street, London W.1. GER. 4233 








THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 

The ideal method of preserving 

your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 

London EC4 











%x CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 

Modern approach to theatrical career, in 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 


— AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@@ Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit... 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£4 6 0 


SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London, W.C.2 























EVANS PLAYS 


Now available for performance:— 
Gilt and Gingerbread Lionel Hale 
The Grass is Greener (restricted) 
H. & M. Williams 
The Long and the Short and the Tall 
Willis Hall 
Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 




















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 





Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


FRENCH'S PLAY PARADE Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interestng information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantie 2958) 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD = ‘P2",89" 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 

















THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP =| 7)... Fiorence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
* FOR BOOK s+ Halstan; Hedley Goodall; 


Jack ne {of the 
BOOKS RECORDS MUSIC 


Pasadena Playhouse. U.S.A 
9-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


INDIVIDUAL ee nb IN acti NC 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) | 


Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


subscription taken out for 
ne or more of your friends 
will Dring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest Why not 
arrange now for your friends 
gift by sending us your 
instructions for delivery of 
“ Theatre World" anywhere 
nm the world 


This greetings 

card (size 6” x 4}”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges 
covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 
21/- post free 


Write today to: 
The Circulation Manager 
* THEATRE WORLD ” 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








recent outstanding 
fully illustrated in 


JANUARY 1961 

The Duchess of Malfi 
Progress to the Park 
She Stoops to Conquer 


DECEMBER 1960 
Toys in the Attic 
Chin-Chin 
Billy Liar 


NOVEMBER 1960 

Romeo and juliet 
(Old Vic) 

The Last Joke 

And Another Thing 


OCTOBER 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse 
The Seagull 

Waiting in the Wings 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


AUGUST 1960 
The Visit 

Ross 

Galileo 


JULY 1960 
Season 
The Caretaker 


Orpheus in the 
Underworld 


JUNE 1960 


The Gazebo 


MAY 1960 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


The Most Happy Fella 
A Passage to India 


plays 
Theatre World 


APRIL 1960 

A Majority of One 

Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used t'Be 

Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who's Here 


FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 


JANUARY 1960 





A Man for all Seasons 
Oliver 
The Brides of March 


Inherit the Wind 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow That Girl 


Rosmersholm 
The World of Suzie Wong 
Richard I! 

















